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From the beginning, our free press has provided 


has expressed opinions, provided 
And turned 
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investigative reporting, 
ble flow information help concerned 
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you think getting straight talk about inflation, you’re wrong! 
That because some politicians and many those the media—two principal 
sources information about inflation—cannot seem get straight themselves. 

First, they blamed wage increases and price hikes for inflation. Then, 
when “voluntary guidelines” were established, the blame shifted OPEC oil 
prices. Both explanations were wrong. 

Government policy responsible for inflation...paying for deficit 
spending “creating money” out thin air. That debases the currency...makes 
every dollar less. That’s inflation. Not wage increases. Not price increases. 
Not OPEC oil. 

oil prices caused inflation, Germany and Japan would have double- 
digit inflation, too. West Germany imports about percent its oil. Its infla- 
tion rate 6.6 Japan imports percent its oil. Its inflation rate 
6.9 percent. But the United States imports slightly less than half its oil and 
has controlled the price domestic oil since 1971. Our inflation rate 
percent.* 

important understand the cause inflation order cure it. 
But when certain elected representatives and some those who report the news 
seem unable differentiate between inflation and the vesult inflation—the 
increased cost little hope that the disease can cured. Unless 
government fiscal policy reformed— the budget brought into balance and 
deficits eliminated— inflation will continue rage out control. It’s time those 
our leaders who are looking for scapegoats stop doing and start paying 
the price for political promises. Amway Corporation, Ada, 49355. 


*Sources: Joint Economic Committee of Congress 


and Department of Energy. Amway 
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“Every morning, 1,441 Gulf 
employees who used drive their 
own cats work now make the trip 
vans,” says Gulf’s van pooling 
Program Administrator Ken Sawicki. 
“And the energy savings are really 
amazing. 


“Every van operate saves 1,000 gallons gas 
every workdays.” 


“With people van, making 
average daily round trip about 
miles, figure that each van 
thousand gallons gasoline every 
workdays. 

“With 132 vans now operating 
eleven different Gulf facilities, 
save 3,430 gallons gasoline every 
working day! 

“Gulf’s tank-truck fleet more 
energy-efficient, too. Gulf bought new 
fuel-efficient equipment, reorganized 
the routes, and gave the drivers some 
special training, our 1978 fuel 
consumption was 12.9% below what 
was 1972. 

“And Gulf refineries are saving 
energy even while they’re making it: 
our eight refineries used about 20% 
less energy 1978 than they did 
1972. 

“Energy conservation 
tremendous challenge, but have 
meet that challenge this country 
ever become less dependent 
expensive imported oil. It’s only 
reasonable that Gulf, one 
America’s leading energy producers, 
should work just hard being one 
America’s energy savers. wanted 
you know doing our share.” 


Gulf 


Gulf people: 
meeting the challenge. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Journalism the line 


Since May, members The Newspaper 
Guild and three production unions strik- 
ing The Times Leader, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, have faced the prospect 
seeing their principal weapon turned 
against them. The weapon their strike 
paper, the Citizens’ Voice. The threat 
posed dispute, now arbitration, 
over whether the strike organ violates 
the Guild’s contract with Capital Cities 
Communications, owner The Times 
Leader. CapCities points clause 
prohibiting Times Leader employees 
from working for competing newspa- 
per. The Guild claims that, because its 
contract has expired, the paper legal. 
The arbitrator’s decision, expected soon, 
will help determine the fate strike pa- 
pers across the country. 

While such papers have appeared spo- 
radically the past, several new ones 
have sprung the last year. Fi- 
nanced largely through union funds and 
printed union shops, the handful 
such papers now being published has 


Ringgold walkout lingers 


Carter’s 
Iran stance 


for Valley 


Striking Guild members Monessen, 
Pennsylvania, edit their tabloid, 

the Valley Views, out the local 
Hungarian Hall: it’s Spartan, perhaps, 
but beats picketing 
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taken root small, tightly knit com- 
munities, where newly arrived chain 
ownership often looked intru- 
sion. pro-union towns such Mon- 
essen, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Vallejo, California, 
members the Guild and printers’ 
unions have walked out publishers 
who—made especially sensitive profit 
considerations their chain owners— 
have resisted pay hikes and demanded 
givebacks and staff reductions. And, 
once strike, newspaper employees 
have found that, when taking chains, 
which can keep automated plants op- 
eration with relative ease, walkouts and 
picketing alone are ineffective. 

“In the old days, when the pressmen 
and typographical union went strike, 
the newspaper would stop publishing,” 
says Bill Brown, Guild official. 
with automation, the newspaper chains 
can bring money and people without 
much trouble.” result, says David 
Eisen, director information the 
Guild, are placing greater em- 
phasis strike papers. This the first 
time we’ve had five six papers going 


once. Before started this, 
didn’t have much leverage; only couple 
strikes lasted beyond day two.” 
The oldest and best known the pa- 
pers, the Madison, Wisconsin, Press 
Connection, has been publishing since 
October 1977. 

Monessen, Pennsylvania (popula- 
tion 16,000), twenty-one Guild mem- 
bers, supported typographical union- 
ists, struck The Valley Independent 
April after the daily’s owner, the 103- 
paper Thomson chain, refused union de- 
mands for improved pay scales, which 
were among the lowest any Guild 
newspaper. They began publishing the 
Valley Views, which, printed cost 
nearby shop, was soon selling about 
8,000 copies. The Valley Independent, 
meanwhile, lost percent its 20,000 
readers. The forty-page tabloid strike 
paper offers large doses labor news, 
wedding announcements, local sports, 


and advertising. Contract talks between 
the Independent and its former staff are 
stalled. 

Guild members Lincoln Park, 
Michigan (population 50,000), brought 
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arsonists 


want 
you read this? 


Arsonists would like you thinking 
when people start doing something the results are inspiring. 


New Haven, Connecticut city where suspicious fires 
increased over 400% between 1973 and 1976—a new 
anti-arson program already paying $175,000 arson- 
for-profit scam was broken up, and the man convicted 
burning any more buildings where going for the next 


years: 
program also calls for potential arson-for- 


profit buildings identified computer—a preventive 


save the inner city New Haven. 


Can your city fight arson successfully New Haven? 
says you can. 

developing pilot anti-arson programs, spreading in- 
formation, and tightening our own claims 

Etna also supports fighting fire with legislation. The recent 
congressional classification arson crime level with 
murder just start. The proposed Anti-Arson Act 1979 
goes further...it puts federal law enforcement tools the 
hands state and local governments? 

Arson cost over $1-billion and 700 lives 1977. It’s 
crime all have pay for Don’t underestimate your own 
influence. Use it, are trying use ours. 


Haven but one exam- 
ple organized anti-arson efforts 
proving their worth. Seattle, 
Washington has reduced arson 
30%; Tampa, Florida 47% 
just two years! 

New Haven’s crack Arson 
Squad made city inves- 
tigators, prosecutors, and the po- 


Life Casualty 
151 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford, 06156 


lice and fire departments. Cities 
with divided anti-arson forces all 
too often fail detect convict 
the culprits. 

establish two model anti-arson 
programs: for New Haven 
($97,000) and for the California 
District Attorney’s Association 


($140,000) develop manuals 
for national distribution how 
prosecute arsonists success- 
fully. We’ve hired John Barracato, 
one the nation’s foremost arson 
experts whose credentials in- 
clude Deputy Chief Fire Marshal 
New York City, coordinate 
our anti-arson efforts. learn 


LIFE CASUALTY 


how you can help your city, write 
Casualty, Hartford, 06156. 

4Connecticut recently passed 
some the toughest arson laws 
the country, and 
working hard get such laws 
other effort needs the 
help every citizen. 


out their own weekly October 1978 
after striking the Mellus newspapers, 
owned John Panax Corpo- 
ration, which demanded the unlimited 
right subcontract work nonunion 
personnel. The Down River Reporter 
was soon selling 55,000 copies, and 
gained substantial share local ad- 
vertising revenue when the Guild and 
other unions picketed retailers who con- 
tinued advertise the Mellus papers. 
The Reporter did well, fact, that 
October went “independent,” the 
Guild calls the decision convert 
strike paper into permanent one. 
November, advertising declined, the 
paper was sold small chain, the 
Times-Herald Newspapers. 

Wilkes-Barre, meanwhile, the two 
newspapers are locked fierce battle 
for supremacy. The Citizens’ Voice, 
with circulation 47,000, has evolved 
into credible daily featuring wire ser- 


CHRONICLE 


vice copy and syndicated columnists. 
The Times Leader, whose circulation 
has tumbled 25,000 from 69,400 be- 
fore the strike, has lost close mil- 
lion after-tax revenues for CapCities, 
which acquired May 1978. don’t 
think this could ever two-newspa- 
per town,” says Times Leader publisher 
Richard Connor. one go- 
ing publish six days, and the other 
will probably have weekly, this 
strike keeps up.” 

Neither paper, however, shows any 
sign giving up, and Guild spokesman 
Eisen says that the Citizens’ Voice will 
consider setting shop permanently 
the strike isn’t settled “in reasonable 
amount time.” But little progress has 
been made. union doesn’t want 
contract Connor remarks. 
want start another 

Guild officials claim that the interim 
papers are exactly that—temporary 


affairs set reinforce union bargain- 
ing positions. According Guild repre- 
sentative Pat Smith, New York Post 
reporter who has advised several locals 
setting the papers, want 
make this time bomb effective that 
use once and never have use 

But, the experiences the Press 
Connection and The Down River Report- 
indicate, some Guild locals, unsuc- 
cessful their bargaining with manage- 
ment, are moving establish their 
strike organs permanent publications. 
Despite the fact that not all such papers 
succeed, newspaper chains, attracted 
cities and towns that offer monopoly 
markets, have sometimes spurred the 
very thing they wished avoid: compet- 
ing newspapers. Joanne Kirch 


Joanne Kirch editorial assistant 
the Review. 


Stampede page one 


Chicago journalism, with its penchant 
for scoops, has long entranced newspa- 
permen with its tangy blend derring- 
and self-promotion. And, one fre- 
netic weekend last October any clue, 
the Front Page days are far from over. 


Ford Motor memos suggest such 
Pinto explosions might have been 
prevented: but whose story was this? 


Privy documents Indiana trial 
involving Ford Pinto explosion, both 
the Chicago Tribune and the Sun- 
Times rushed the first with the sto- 
that Ford officials knew that the car 
was dangerous before went into pro- 
duction. The Tribune won the race, but 
the play gave the story has raised eye- 
brows the newspaper industry. 

Saturday, October 13, the Tri- 
bune featured front-page copyrighted 
story bearing the bold headline FORD IG- 
NORED PINTO FIRE PERIL, SECRET MEM- 
SHOW. Legal affairs reporter Lee 
Strobel wrote that Ford executives were 
aware that the Pinto’s gas tank was sus- 
ceptible explosion low-speed, rear- 
end collisions but approved its produc- 
tion nevertheless because reducing the 
fire risk would have cut down luggage 
space and increased costs. Strobel gath- 
ered the evidence from Ford memos 
amassed the first criminal prosecu- 
tion company officials grow out 
Pinto-related deaths that have occurred 
around the country. 

The Tribune, knowing that the Sun- 
Times was preparing with simi- 


lar story, played for all was worth. 
But there was catch. Ford’s conduct 
had been exposed more than two years 
before now-famous article written 
Mark Dowie for Mother Jones, the 
San Francisco-based radical monthly. 
Dowie’s Madness” won numer- 
ous journalism awards, gained substan- 
tial play the wires, was featured 
Minutes, and often credited with 
having prompted the 1978 recall 1.5 
million pre-1977 Pintos. 

But the first story made 
mention the Mother Jones article. 
Nor was Dowie’s piece mentioned two 
subsequent stories that ran Sunday 
and Monday, each also announced 
front-page banner headlines. Dowie, 
who now Mother Jones’s publisher, 
was particularly incensed Saturday’s 
story and wrote Tribune editor Max- 
well McCrohon tell him so. 
some new documentation available now, 
that his story better documented,” 
Dowie now says Strobel’s work, 
the way Tribune reader would read his 
story that this totally new revela- 
tion. There seems like deliberate at- 
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The Atomic Arrangement 


recent experiment, scientists the General Motors 
Research Laboratones studied changes chemical bonding 
during the dissociation oxygen molecules platinum. 


Preliminary surface work has explored interesting 


new phenomenon: the mechanism oxygen dissociation 
over wide range temperatures. 


Oxygen Platinum 


498 


Interaction Energy 


Molecular 
Adsorption 


Adsorption 


schematic illustrating the reaction 
potential energy surface for oxygen-adsorption 
platinum surface. 


diffraction pattern which shows 
diffraction patterns from oxygen-covered hex- 
agonally close-packed platinum surface 


what conditions will 


oxygen molecules dissociate into sin- 


gle atoms platinum surface? 
What the mechanism for oxygen 
dissociation? Those are the kinds 
questions that Dr. John Gland 
and his colleagues the General 
Motors Research Laboratories are 


investigating get better under- 


standing the chemistry behind 
catalysis. 


Their work has valuable prac- 


tical implications for the automotive 


field, where catalysis used re- 
move harmful emissions from auto- 


mobile exhaust. Most cars built the 
use catalytic converters filled 
with beads containing platinum 


chemically transform carbon mon- 


oxide and unburned hydrocarbons 
into harmless and water. 

While has long been known 
that catalysts are effective way 


convert these gases, little known 
about precisely why and what 
order the basic atomic reactions 
occur. 

seeking answers these 
questions, surface chemists study 
the elemental composition and geo- 
metric arrangement atoms the 
first few atomic layers the surface 
and the means which atoms and 
molecules from the gas phase bond 
the surface. 

his most recent work, Dr. 
Gland has been studying the adsorp- 
tion and desorption oxygen 


single-crystal surfaces. 


This important because oxygen 
the agent that must adsorbed 
the surface react with carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbons con- 
vert them 

The experiments were con- 
ducted stainless steel ultrahigh 
vacuum system equipped with 
electron energy analyzer and mass 
spectrometer. The electron energy 
analyzer allows one measure the 
concentration and character the 
oxygen adsorbed the platinum 
surface. The mass spectrometer 
used measure the desorption 
the platinum surface heated. 
Mathematical analysis the desorp- 
tion process allows one character- 
ize the chemical bond between the 
oxygen and the platinum surface. 

these experiments, the plati- 
num surface covered with oxygen 
the extremely low temperature 
—179°C (almost the temperature 
liquid nitrogen) exposing 
gaseous molecules. The oxygen 
remaining the gas phase 
pumped away, and then the desorp- 


tion oxygen from the surface 
observed the platinum crystal 
gradually heated 1000°C. 

The oxygen was found de- 
sorb from the surface two 
distinctly different temperature 
regimes—part —125°C and the 
rest about 425°C. using the 
oxygen-18 isotope, was estab- 
lished that the low temperature de- 
sorption represents oxygen that was 
adsorbed the surface molecu- 
lar form while the higher tempera- 
ture desorption corresponds 
oxygen adsorbed the atomic form. 
From analysis the desorption 
process, was possible establish 
the complete energetics. Oxygen 
molecules from the gas phase strike 
the surface and are weakly bound (37 
kJ/mol). The adsorbed oxygen mole- 
cule can either desorb into the gas 
phase (37 kJ/mol) dissociate into 
atoms (33 kJ/mol). The atoms are 
bonded very strongly (200 kJ/mol) 
the surface. 


ROM the desorption analysis, 
was also possible deduce the 
mechanism for the dissociation proc- 
ess. The interesting conclusion that 
results that the formation 
atoms platinum two-step proc- 
ess—oxygen adsorbed molecu- 
lar state and then dissociates form 
atoms. 

The scientists were most 
interested learning how this ad- 
sorbed molecular species bonded 
the platinum surface. Fortunately, 
another technique was available 
determine the bonding. The tech- 


nique called electron energy-loss 
spectroscopy and quite new—there 
are only six seven such instru- 
ments the world. The measure- 
ments not only confirmed the 
existence the adsorbed molecular 
oxygen but showed that was bound 
the transfer two electrons 
from the platinum surface into the 
antibonding orbitals oxygen. 
“This was most exciting” said Dr. 
Gland, “because this the first time 
that this type oxygen bond has 
been observed metal surface. 

getting closer and 
closer more specific understand- 
ing catalysis,” says Dr. Gland. 
“The more learn about simple 
chemical systems, the better 
able control more complicated sys- 
tems. That has excellent implica- 
tions for protecting the environ- 


THE Dr. John Gland, 
MAN years old, 
Senior Research Sci- 
BEHIND entist surface 
THE chemistry the 
WORK General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories. 
with all involved work re- 
lating the basic surface chemistry 
catalysis. 
graduate Whittenberg 
University Ohio, Dr. Gland re- 
ceived his Ph.D. physical chemis- 


try the Univer- 
sity California, 
Berkeley, 1973 
and joined the 
General Motors 
staff that year. 

Dr. Gland 
comments: 
came Labs 
because wanted 
ground floor 
exciting new 
field. The atmo- 
sphere here very open, with lots 
cross-pollination among depart- 
ments. With several hundred people 
with Ph.D.s here, got lot 
human resources draw all 
the basic sciences. 

“Typically, management de- 
fines broad problem, then free 
tackle the solution any way 
choose. They give the freedom, 
equipment and support get the job 
done correctly.” 

addition his research, Dr. 
Gland enjoys backpacking 
Wyoming and the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains California. 


General Motors 


People building transportation serve people 


ment.” 


tempt there make his work look like 
totally seminal journalism, when isn’t, 
and knew wasn’t. That’s not pla- 
giarism, but lifting.” 

Strobel says was unaware the 
Mother Jones story when traveled 
Winamac, Indiana, early October 
photocopy court records the Ford tri- 
al. (The company stands accused 
reckless homicide the deaths three 
young women whose 1973 Pinto explod- 
after being struck from behind.) 
was only his return Chicago that 
friend showed him the Mother Jones 
piece. that was very interesting 
article, thought,” Strobel recalls. 
contained lot conjecture and 
made lot statements that were not 
necessarily supported the evidence 
that they used. They didn’t cite lot 
specific documents. was laced with 
opinion. But was good story.” 

Strobel cites fifteen items his Sat- 
urday story, mostly culled from Ford 
documents, that says did not appear 
Dowie’s article. For the most part, 


The Tribune bannered and copyrighted its 


Saturday takeout—but Mother Jones seems have 


years before 


er 


Chicago Tribune 


Saturday, October 13, 1979 


dead, hurt Harvey 


Ford ignored Pinto 
peril, secret memos show 
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this information the options Ford 
had considered, but rejected, means 
improving the Pinto’s safety. Dowie 
had cited several such alternatives, but 
not many Strobel. 

the Tribune’s Sunday sequel was 
even less one than its first story. Cit- 
ing financial study obtained The 
Tribune from court files,” the day’s in- 
stallment began: “Saving 180 people 
from burning death and another 180 
from suffering serious burns car fires 
each year would not worth the cost 
adding $11 per car for safety improve- 
ments, Ford Motor Co. officials conclud- 
memo had been reported length the 
Mother Jones Pinto article. fact, ac- 
cording Dowie, had been the story’s 
“centerpiece.” And although the 
bune represented the discovery the 
memo exclusive, the Sun-Times 
appeared the same day with story, 
written James Warren and Brian 
Kelly, that also featured the Ford docu- 


Are You Driving the 
Deadliest Carin America? 


AS 


ment. Unlike the Tribune, however, the 
Sun-Times devoted paragraph the 
“dramatic the 1977 
Mother Jones story. 

The Sun-Times story was itself at- 
tempt one-upmanship. The paper had 
dispatched its own investigative team 
Winamac immediately after getting 
wind Strobel’s expedition. Fearful 
being beaten the punch, the Tribune, 
which had originally planned start the 
series Sunday, rushed the initial story 
into Saturday’s morning edition, which 
has less than half Sunday’s 1.7 
million circulation. had print 
Saturday,” says Strobel, who received 
$300 bonus for his efforts. was under 
the most pressure I’ve experienced 
life. didn’t sleep for two three 

The Tribune’s 
brought the paper considerable atten- 
tion. Its Saturday article, carried na- 
tionally the wires (which also failed 
mention the Mother Jones article), 
was picked The Washington Post, 
The New York Times, and others. But 
there were questions about the Tribune’s 
play the story, especially the Mother 
Jones omission. “If you feel the 
overwhelming need continue ex- 
clusivize things this day and age, 
rationalization could that, the 
readers Chicago, this story was fresh 
and new,” says Kenton Bernhard, 
former editor the defunct Chicago 
Daily News, “But think much impact 
could have been gotten out without 
having yell that anexclusive.” 

Ironically, the controversy over the 
Tribune’s tactics 
most original material. His third front- 
page story, headlined U.S. OFFICIAL SEES 
COVER-UP FORD SAFETY TEST POLICY, 
cited Ford memo describing how the 
company had apparently concealed test 
failures from federal authorities. That 
information had not appeared previously 
Chicago, anywhere else. 


Flora Johnson 


Flora Johnson Chicago-based free- 
lance who contributes frequently 
Chicago Lawyer magazine. 
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carat diamond. Set simply and elegantly 
sparkle its own. lasting value, 
because diamonds about carat and are rare. 

(The one shown here worth about $5,950.) 

diamond solitaire 
that makes rare and beautiful 
moment last lifetime. 
forever 


Prices may change substantially due differences diamond quality and market conditions. 
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What’s black and white 
and 
down the middle? 


Minority groups have been key grass- 
roots constituency the media reform 
movement since 1964, when Mississippi 
blacks joined with public interest groups 
challenge the license Jackson tel- 
evision station over its discriminatory 
programming and employment prac- 
tices. Throughout the last fifteen years, 
minority aspirations 
dovetailed with the aims citizens 
groups seeking FCC and court action 
restrain media concentration and in- 
crease public access the airwaves. But 
public interest and minority forces have 
diverged, and two recent merger cases 
are any indication, their alliance may 
now breaking up. 

The first sign rift appeared the 
fall 1978, when the National Black 
Media Coalition, umbrella organiza- 
tion some eighty local affiliates, an- 
nounced its support merger the 
Gannett chain with Combined Com- 
munications Corporation, which owned 
five VHF and two UHF broadcast sta- 


tions—the maximum number televi- 
sion outlets allowed any one entity un- 
der FCC regulations. While several citi- 
zens groups opposed the merger, 
NBMC negotiated with Gannett and ul- 
timately persuaded sell off its Ro- 
chester station BENI Broadcast- 
ing, controlled black entrepreneur 
Ragan Henry, and establish affir- 
mative action program for both its 
broadcast and newspaper holdings. Tak- 
ing the black media coalition’s support 
into account, last June the FCC ap- 
proved the merger. 

The rift has deepened during the cur- 
rent debate over the proposed $500 mil- 
lion merger between General Electric 
and the Cox Broadcasting Corporation, 
which, approved the FCC, would 
the biggest media merger Ameri- 
can history. Should the commission ap- 
prove the plan, would own the max- 
imum number broadcast properties, 
providing the corporate giant with na- 
tionwide audience more than 
million households (not mention 
Cox’s twenty-two magazines and trade 
papers). Moreover, would control 
four VHF stations the fifty largest 
broadcast markets, including Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and Denver, 
well seven and seven ra- 
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analyses the issues, the key players, the nuances, the politics, the outlook. 
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Kremlin, from Aetna Xerox, from Bahrain Buffalo. They all subscribe 
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Congressional Quarterly Inc., 1414 22nd Street N.W., Washington D.C. 20037 


dio stations. The merger would also pro- 
vide with Cox’s extensive cable net- 
work, now covering nineteen states. The 
corporation would emerge one the 
biggest cable operators the country, 
with control sixty systems playing 
800,000 subscribers. 

Not unexpectedly, several citizens 
lobbies have vigorously protested the 
deal. petitions filed with the FCC last 
summer, the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for Broadcasting, chaired Ralph 
Nader, and the Committee for Open 
Media, group promoting increased ac- 
cess the airwaves, advanced First 
Amendment arguments make case 
that the merger would diminish the di- 
versity social and political expression 
the nation. certainly have prob- 
lems with the ninth largest corporation 
the country becoming one the larg- 
est media holders the country,” says 
Sam Simon, NCCB’s executive director. 
“The more highly concentrated the in- 
dustry, the fewer voices there are the 
NCCB also objects the 
merger the ground what Simon 
calls GE’s bad acting,” ref- 
erring several antitrust suits brought 
against the company and NLRB rul- 
ings citing unfair labor practices. 

The National Black Media Coalition, 
among other groups, supports the merg- 
er, pointing substantial conces- 
sions. Complying with FCC ceilings 
broadcast holdings, has agreed 
sell VHF station and five radio sta- 
tions black-controlled concerns be- 
low market prices. addition, the cor- 
poration has pledged establish 
million foundation train minorities 
broadcasting and foster public ac- 
cess; has also agreed promote mi- 
nority hiring and programming. 

NBMC has calculated that the 
agreement will produce percent 
jump the number black-owned 
broadcast outlets—a gain terms 
While acknowledging 
that, overall, the merger will increase 
concentration, coalition director Pluria 
Marshall says that opposi- 
tion media concentration principle 
alone has done little for blacks the 
past.” present, points out, blacks 
own less than percent the more than 
7,000 commercial radio stations the 
country and only one VHF outlet— 
the Rochester station spun off the 
Gannett deal. Opposition the 
merger, says Marshall, represents oppo- 
sition the goals minority owner- 
ship, media access, and affirmative ac- 
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more than just 


The position taken Nader’s 
white folks who don’t think black folks 
are capable making their own deci- 

The black coalition’s support for the 
merger has been seconded both the 
Atlanta branch the NAACP and the 
Georgia chapter the ACLU. These 
groups are particularly pleased GE’s 
commitment sell off number Cox 
broadcast and cable properties Atlan- 
ta, which will reduce the Cox family’s 
longstanding domination the media 
Georgia’s capital. agreement will 
more than double the influence 
minorities the media,” says Clint De- 
veaux, president the Georgia ACLU, 
and this, adds, any con- 
centration that may result.” 


many the media reform 
movement, the establishment 
major broadcast chain 


could set potentially damaging prece- 
dent. has apparently taken 
short-run view which seems say that 
it’s all right create another media 
giant long can spin off station 
two that black owners can get ahold 
of,” says Jeffrey Olson, staff attorney 
Citizens Communications Center, 
public interest law firm which has repre- 
sented numerous reform groups oppos- 
ing media mergers. “What such 
strategy will ultimately produce ten 
media giants and couple black own- 
ers out-of-the-way markets.” 

Officials the black coalition see 
things differently, course. indus- 
try has changed and we’ve changed with 
it,” remarks David Honig, NBMC 
search director. This being the case, the 
current rift the ranks media re- 
formers likely widen the future, 
other media corporations look 
blacks support their mergers. 

Isolated their opposition the con- 
centration ownership, the public in- 
terest forces could then find themselves 
severe disadvantage their contest 
with the giants, particularly since they 
have been relying such groups the 
NBMC for much their grassroots 
support. Timothy Haight, Univer- 
sity Wisconsin media specialist, puts 
it: “If the media reform movement splits 
into its various components, the organi- 
zations within could become experts 
without constituency.” 

Vincent Mosco 
Vincent Mosco professor sociology 
Georgetown University. 
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The First Solar-Electric Community 


This Indian village Sun-Powered 
with the help LEAD 


The Papago Indian village Schuchuli, Arizona 
gets all its electricity directly from the sun and 
stores the excess huge battery. 

The upper left photo shows the solar cell 
array field which has 192 power mod- 
ules that convert sunlight directly into electricity. This 
gives residents more than enough 
power for refrigerators, community washing 
machine, sewing machine and 5,000 gallon-per- 
day water pump, plus lighting for the 
homes, church, feast house and domestic services 
building. 

The excess electrical energy stored battery 
system, having lead-acid cells series, which 


supplies power when the sun isn't shining. The up- 
per right photo shows David Santos, Village Chair- 
man, flanked the battery system which was 
specially designed Batteries Div. Eltra 
Co. for this purpose. 

The Schuchuli Photovoltaic Village Power Project 
was funded primarily the Department Energy 
and managed the NASA Lewis Research Center. 
The U.S. Public Health Service administered local 
portions the project. The power system was in- 
stalled the Papago Construction Company and 
the pole-line distribution system was erected the 
Papago Tribal Utility Authority. 

Lead vital material for today and for the future. 


LEAD COMPANY 


Division of St Joe Minerals Corporation 


7733 Forsyth Bivd., Clayton.Mo.63105 (314) 726-9500 
ABASIC SOURCE 


Trenchant Frenchmen 


The French, who have long had love- 
hate relation with most things Ameri- 
can, are this month being introduced 
yet another Yankee institution: the city 
magazine. January marks the introduc- 
tion Paris-Hebdo, which will provide 
Parisians with the same weekly mix 
investigative features and consumer tips 
that for decade has graced the news- 
stands cities across the U.S. 
France, where journalism has tended 
more polemical than probing, the 
new magazine—if takes hold—could 
prove popular such other Ameri- 
can imports jeans and hamburgers. 
While its seed money 
Paris-Hebdo’s inspiration clearly 
American, modeled after The 
Paris Metro, brash English-language 
biweekly tabloid which was put out for 
close three years group young, 
enterprising, American 
was the first paper Paris 
assume had adversary relationship 
with the government,” says Craig Ung- 
er, former Metro editor who now 
senior editor New York magazine. 
contrast most the French press, 
which has traditionally avoided inves- 
tigative reporting that might ruffle the 
powerful, Metro delighted writing 
about such sensitive subjects anti- 
semitism France, Gaullist secret 
paramilitary force, and the politics 
the 
network. And reported such mat- 
ters punchy, offbeat style which 
contrasted sharply with the dirge-like 
prose many French dailies. Equally 
novel the French was Metro’s breezy 
reporting the charms Paris—its 
neighborhoods, its its ten 
best restaurants and night clubs. 
Although 
climbed above 26,000 (which included 
10,000 free copies distributed through 
hotels) and was aimed tourists and 
English-speaking Parisians, Metro elic- 
ited strong notices from the French 
press large. and 
observed Nouvel Obser- 
vateur, the country’s socialist news mag- 
azine. Recalls Olivier pub- 
lisher Point, right-of-center com- 
petitor, was one the first manifes- 
tations New Journalism France.” 
The tabloid soon gained following 
among the French themselves, who were 
introduced the publication young 


CHRONICLE 


hawkers cafes and restaurants. 
even outsold the Herald 
Tribune Paris. (The Trib, turn, 
blacked out Metro and barred its free- 
lance writers from working for it.) But 
Metro had troubles the business end, 
and November 1978, after having lost 
more than $400,000, the paper folded. 
Later revived weekly, folded 
again after few months, this time for 
good. 


spirit, however, survives, incorpo- 

rated now Paris-Hebdo, which 

being brought out Jean-Louis Ser- 
van-Schreiber, member influen- 
tial French publishing family and, his 
long-time 
aficionado the American press. His 
business magazine L’Expansion was 
Business Week, and magazine was in- 
troduced 1978 variation Ms. 
Now, for his French interpretation 
American city magazine, has taken 
most Metro’s former staff. 

somewhat exotic concept for the 
French, Paris-Hebdo faces uncertain 
fate, but its way has been paved 
ro’s example. “The old Metro was not 
afraid tackle subjects that were con- 
sidered sacrosanct the French press,” 
says Joel Stratte-McLure, the paper’s 
publisher. fact that were not 
banned the government, were not 


Arriviste 
fils: Metro, 
put out 
Americans 
Paris, paved the 
way for the 
brash, new city 
slicker, 
Paris-Hebdo 
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sued, were not thrown out the coun- 
try, had very interesting impact the 
press here.” 

Says Charles Mitchelmore, corre- 
spondent Newsweek’s Paris bureau: 
“I’m sure Metro was read over 
Point L’Express, and after they had 
finished snorting, say, “You know, 
that’s the kind story should do- 
ing ourselves—but While 
noting that Metro’s investigative report- 
ing was not American stan- 
dards, Mitchelmore adds that did 
“bring the eyes our French col- 
leagues, and some foreign corre- 
spondents, stories that were lying just 
underneath the surface Paris.” 
number these stories, including the 
critique French television and the ex- 
posé the Gaullist secret police, were 
picked French newspapers. 

was kind press were 
not used to,” adds Claude Durieux, me- 
dia critic for Monde. jolted tradi- 
tions. with the student uprising 
May 1968, one can tell what the 
effects were, deep down.” But one 
can yet sure, Servan-Schreiber and 
his transplanted staff are betting that 
Metro has whetted French appetites for 
nothing else, Paris-Hebdo will pro- 
viding Parisians with leisure ideas 
while away weekend. 

Claude-Jean Bertrand 


Le barock urbain de Bruce Springsteen 
Ecaitlos Pautomne: la mode Croce Les jardins 
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Why this one-of-a-kind invention 
didn’t end 
the only one its kind. 


Every new invention needs 
another new invention—the one that 
can mass-produce affordable 
cost. 

For example, Bell Labs invented 
process for making the glass rods 
from which hair-thin fibers used 
lightwave communications can 
drawn. The fibers have far greater 
capacity than conventional copper 
wires, help keep costs 
down. fact, they’ve been carrying 
voice, data, and video signals under 
city streets for about two years ina 
Bell System demonstration. 

But standard lightwave systems 
will require miles the fiber, pro- 
duced low cost and specifications 
nothing short microscopic. 

That’s where Western Electric’s 
Engineering Research Center 
comes in. 


Unique Center 


The Center devoted exclu- 
sively manufacturing research. 
Here, highly trained team 
scientists and engineers probe funda- 
mental questions about materials 
and processes. They provide Western 
Electric factories with pre-tested, 
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proven manufacture products 
based the latest technology 
coming out the laboratory. 

For example, while Bell Labs 
scientists were inventing new glass 
fibers, Western Electric engineers 
and scientists were tackling the manu- 
facturing problems involved. 

The fibers had drawn from 
molten glass high speeds, with 
less than deviation diameter. 

Buthow you control 
glass being spun rates 
feet per second? 

Scientists and engineers the 
Center discovered that laser light 
beamed onto the fiber cast 
characteristic pattern. 


correlating the pattern the 
fiber’s diameter, they were able 
build monitoring system into the 
fiber drawing machinery. 
measures the fiber 1000 times per 
second, automatically adjusting 
production keep the diameter 
constant. 

The system works well that 
all the miles fiber produced 
Western Electric, the diameter varies 
inch. 


The Key the Future 


the Bell System, technology 
the key keeping costs down. 
the key constantly improving 
your service. 

Western Electric’s Engi- 
neering Research Center essen- 
tial link between the ideas the 
laboratory and the realities the 
factory. 

Bell Telephone Company 
can make the best one-of-a-kind 
inventions part your phone 
service. 

Keeping your communications 
system the best the 
world. 


Western Electric 


Mobil CBS 


Those who plowed through the full 
two pages Mobil’s voluminous 
November denouncing CBS 
news broadcast October were, 
many cases, left bit groggy. The 
ad, containing nearly ten times 
many words did the disputed 
CBS news item, produced predict- 
able reactions. our informal sam- 
pling, most readers applauded 
condemned accordance with their 
previously held views about oil com- 
panies and their profits. 

The debate left this particular 
reader ambivalent position. 
Some Mobil’s points seemed 
have validity, but the failed 
make clear (to least) the fuzzy 
argument that most the profits 
“came from foreign And 
the 3,000-word text left the impres- 
sion that doth protest too much 
over general news item about the 
profit increases reported that day 
five major oil companies. ended 
suspecting that the outburst was 
triggered the happenstance that 
the CBS reporter stood front 
Mobil filling station while delivering 
his report. 

More compelling far was 
smaller Mobil appearing three 


days later (on the Op-Ed page 


The New York Times, for example). 
protested that networks regularly 
reject efforts “to purchase air time 
rebut attacks misrepresenta- 
tions” and added: real issue 
access the airwaves.” The net- 
position this tricky issue. 

Broadcast executives are under- 
standably reluctant drive away 
viewers with lengthy argumentation 
from companies others who feel 
they have been wronged. Broadcast 
answers are different from published 
answers. The newspaper reader who 
isn’t interested can skim skip the 
text reply. The viewer can- 
not. can only switch stations 
turn off the set. 


Yet the basic principle free 


pelling denied network 
Among possible minimal 
solutions one announcing, 
the program that carried the origi- 
nal item, something like this: “The 
Mobil Oil Company has disputed 
our report last night, arguing that 
company profit figures require ex- 
planation. five-minute Mobil re- 
ply can seen CBS’s ‘Answer 
Time’ program Sunday morning”; 
or, copy the full reply can 

Certainly something beyond flat 
called for. 


the midst the Mobil-CBS flap, 
the oddest odd switches took 
place. Herbert Schmertz, vice-presi- 
dent Mobil and guiding light 
its take-the-offensive campaign, an- 
nounced was taking six-week 
leave handle campaign advertis- 
ing for Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, champion strict controls 
oil companies and taxes 
their profits. wonder when 
Woodward, Bernstein, and Jack 
Anderson will work for Rich- 
ard Nixon. 


Ignored replies 


related subject, the life insur- 
ance business feels got short shrift 
charges aired before Senate 
committee. Back July, the chair- 
man the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion appeared before the committee 
present staff report highly criti- 
cal life insurance companies. The 
charges were given substantial play 
major newspapers. The industry 
contended that the stories, well 
the report itself, distorted the 
facts.” When insurance executives 
finally appeared before the commit- 
tee October, they presented ex- 
tensive and elaborate rebuttals, but 
they charge that the same major 
newspapers failed even send re- 
porters the hearings. The and 
UPI did cover the hearings, but 
their news reports were not widely 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


It’s the old story the answer not 
catching with original 
charges. most other cases, 
was not calculated unfairness 
much reflection flaws the 
system. 


Minutes’ 


the fevered razzmatazz about 
network ratings the Nielsen No- 
vember there was some 
solid comfort for journalists. For the 
first time history, CBS News’s 
Minutes ranked first among all reg- 
ular shows all types. 

This was justified public accep- 
tance so-called newsmagazine 
broadcast that, average, ranks 
high enterprise, polish, and integ- 
rity. also noteworthy that 
ABC’s 20/20, comparable news 
program with shorter record 
sustained quality, beginning 
register, lower levels, the rat- 
ings. 


Noted 


least the first weeks the 
Iranian uproar, there was little men- 
tion the fact, reported The 
Wall Street Journal and NBC, that 
some the mobs outside the U.S. 
Embassy behaved warmly toward 
American crews. They went into 
the clenched-fist hatred routine only 
when the cameras started operating. 
Complaints filed with the Na- 
tional News Council, alleging mis- 
deeds press and broadcasting, 
have declined appreciably the last 
year. Could mean the news media 
are doing their job better and more 
fairly? hope so—but somehow 
doubt that there pronounced 
trend. 


Inflation again 


After four years withstanding 
inflationary pressures, the Review 
must increase its subscription price 
16.6% ($2), effective February 


speech and free debate too com- picked up. 
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DINNER OVER, BUT THE NIGHT STILL YOUNG. 


WHAT BETTER TIME EXPERIENCE THE WORLD'S 
FINEST 
AFTER ALL, MARTELL COGNAC HAS HELPED MAKE 

EVENINGS MEMORABLE SINCE 1715. 


MARTELL V.S.P, AND CORDON BLEU. 


MARTELL COGNAC 


MARTE 


COMMENT 


Doing the devil’s work 


don’t give damn what the media critics say,” 
Rupert Murdoch once told More, and his damn-the- 
torpedoes attitude has paid off: all the criticism Amer- 
ican press observers have mustered over the past three 
years has not prevented Murdoch from increasing the 
New York Post’s circulation percent. Even its 
most trenchant, when New York Times executive 
editor A.M. Rosenthal called Murdoch bad ele- 
ment, practicing mean, ugly, violent journalism,” the 
criticism had effect sales. Now, thirty-six 
months after bought it, the Post, 631,000 copies, 
the largest afternoon paper the country. 

his way achieving these numbers, Murdoch 
has employed tactics that have attracted the attention 
connoisseurs journalistic excess. The headlines 
tell the story: HOW BECAME MASS MURDERER, 
DAVID BERKOWITZ (Son old letters his 
girlfriend), HOURS TERROR (the blackout 
1977), BEHEAD THREAT! (the 1977 Hanafi Muslim 
siege Washington), THREAT STORM GILMORE 
PRISON peaceful picket against Gary Gilmore’s 
execution Utah). 

From time time critics have thought that Mur- 
doch might fail plying this kind journalism. 
They have seen signs that his formula scandal, skin, 
and sensationalism, which refined England and 
Australia, might not work the United States, where 
tastes and class relations are different. Some have not- 
that Murdoch and his editors have had lot 
experimenting the Post and that the product has 
changed often the publisher has fiddled find the 
right mix for New Yorkers. 

The third anniversary his ownership, fact, 
coincides with refinement his formula. The basic 
Murdoch mix, perfected the Daily Mirror 
Sydney, had been developed for insular reader 
whose interests for the most part remained focused 
his own daily life, the fantasies created 
escape from it. Thus, the Mirror’s front-page stories 
emphasized pocket-book issues, the one hand ($10 
PAY RISE), and the other LIVED WITH 
GIRL). 

New York’s middle-class readers, whom Murdoch 
needs order attract advertisers, can’t sold this 
way. The American white-collar classes have cos- 
mopolitan pretensions, and Murdoch has recently 
been fine-tuning mock universalism appeal the 
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tastes this market. The front page and the first 
spreads the Post now feature international and na- 
tional news, and even the local news pitched more 
sophisticated tastes. 

What might have been cheered expression 
journalistic responsibility, however, must here con- 
demned one the most outrageous adventures 
recent American journalism. For although the Post 
has opened its pages wide news our society and 
the world, what comes through filtered the same 
old sensationalizing conventions Murdoch’s tabloid 
vision. 

Readers who put down their quarter for the Post 
can now find important international and national 
news the day. But written and presented 
appeal the basest passions and appetites the 
hour. The front pages regularly play two emotions: 
fear and rage. And all too often what follows meant 
turn white against black, the comfortable against 
the poor, the first world against the third. Murdoch, 
short, has learned that exploiting the really grand, so- 
cial passions pays better than pandering the small, 
private ones. 


ere Murdoch’s discovery without consequences 
for the rest us, would matter. But 
there are consequences, and they are two 
kinds. Journalistically, Murdoch operating the 
center the profession. Together, the Times, the 
wires, the news magazines, and the networks—all 
based New York—determine what the country 
reads and sees, and large measure what thinks. 
Murdoch knows this, and, told More: “You al- 
ways like able lead the way and force the 
other papers take look Whether 
they know not, reporters, editors, and news direc- 
tors around the country are already working cli- 
mate that Murdoch has helped create. 

The second consequence civic. this mean 
that Murdoch’s brand journalism has impact 
the public life the nation. The Post’s incendiary 
FIRE HIM! headline, for example, helped inflame 
black-Jewish tensions last summer after word leaked 
out that Andrew Young had met with Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization official. The recent crisis Iran, 
course, has given Murdoch’s editors their best op- 
portunity yet, and they have risen the occasion 
daily. The apogee was reached November 29, when 
the paper bannered the Ashura rites, during which the 
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devout flagellate themselves. reporting that the ob- 
servances had led FRENZY! Iran, course, the 
paper helped reproduce that very emotion here 
America. 

Insofar the Post exploits social passions, and in- 
sofar terrorizes the fearful and incites the wrath- 
ful, longer enough judge the paper solely 
journalistic standards. The Post certainly sensation- 
alistic, irresponsible, and yellow. But let the matter 
rest there leave the impression that 
judged purely journalism when that plainly not 
sufficient. 

Here bump against the limits press criti- 
cism, which, have seen, has been powerless 
prevent Murdoch’s depredations any case. And 
here enter moral universe which judgments 
are different order altogether, suggesting, they 
do, that the matter ought not allowed rest after 
the press critics have pronounced their anathemas. 
For the New York Post longer merely journal- 
istic problem. social problem—a force for evil. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Los Angeles Times, for October 
feature television news consultant Nate Kaplan 
the wonderful job being done small-town stations 
around the country covering the news. Fudged 
the Times’s bio box was the fact that the five stations 
Kaplan raved about are his very own clients. 

Laurel: WSYR-TV, Syracuse, New York, and 
the University Kansas’s Daily Kansan, for develop- 
ing new disco beat. The NBC affiliate and the cam- 
pus paper uncovered evidence that discos their 
home towns were illegally discriminating against 
blacks refusing them admission doubling the 
cover charge. 

Dart: the Gazette-Times, Corvallis, Oregon, for 
the story bannered its November community liv- 
ing section, RESEARCHERS SAY 5-T POSES LITTLE 
reprint press release forestry re- 
search Oregon State University which suggested 
that the chemical and its component, dioxin, less 
threatening woman’s fetus than cup coffee. 
The herbicide, banned last spring the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency after research showed caused 
cancer, miscarriages, and birth defects laboratory 
animals, has been used extensively Oregon forest- 
ers the cultivation commercially valuable Doug- 
las fir. 

Dart: The Sun, San Bernardino, California, for 
overblown the Desert Wind, Amtrak’s 
new L.A.-to-Ogden passenger train. Returning from 
two-day inaugural junket that had included, besides 
the champagne, overnight stop Las Vegas “‘so 
passengers could view the entire fifteen-hour] route 
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Bernard Noble. Cleveland Press 


daylight,” the paper’s editor, city editor, photogra- 
phy director, and reporter presented their readers with 
more than 279 column inches (including eight photo- 
graphs) runaway enthusiasm. 

Dart: the Texas Press Association and the Texas 
Association Broadcasters, for putting tiger 
their tank and jointly sponsoring the 1979 Student 
Editors Conference with Exxon U.S.A. Along with 
discussions print and broadcasting, ethics and law, 
public opinion and politics—led magazine editors, 
news producers, and such leading journalistic lights 
Sander Vanocur and Fred Graham—students were 
treated analysis the gas crisis none other 
than the manager public affairs for Exxon. 


Dart: Gib Shanley, Cleveland’s WEWS-TV, 
for incendiary journalism. The true-blue sportscaster 
wrapped his eleven o’clock report November 
with this on-screen torching the Iranian flag. 

Laurel: WLS-TV, Chicago, and its special con- 
sumer affairs reporter, Roberta Baskin, for four-part 
series (September 17-20) the presence known 
carcinogens many popular brands beer. The re- 
port drew sharp contrast between response the 
threat Germany, where brewers, health officials, 
and cancer specialists are cooperating remove the 
chemicals, and America, where industry and gov- 
ernment show little interest. (Baskin had recently 
been hired the ABC o-and-o after being fired its 
NBC counterpart, where her zesty work reportedly 
had advertisers ferment.) 

Dart: The Palm Beach (Florida) Times, for at- 
taining new level editorial eloquence its Octo- 
ber response Pope John Paul II’s condemnation 
the arms race: play-a the game, make-a 
the rules.” 
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polio ever 
makes 
comeback, 
can all take 
some the blame. 


Right now, millions our kids are not immunized against 
childhood’s most dreaded diseases. Example: mil- 
lion kids are risk becoming polio cripples. 


What happened? 1962, the biggest news health 
care was the development the Sabin oral vaccine 

for each three poliovirus strains. most the world 
replaced Salk vaccine, the first polio preventative (ad- 
ministered injection). 1963, after investing 
years polio research, Lederle Laboratories made 
mass immunization simple and practical combin- 

ing all three Sabin vaccines into single oral vac- 
cine. Soon, polio was its way out. 
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Unfortunately, once the disease was under con- 
trol, people stopped worrying about it—the 
general public, the press, the medical 

profession. relaxed our vigi- 

lance. now have work do. 

work together. The drug indus- 


try has the vaccines. Physicians 
are ready use them. But pub- 

lic health has always been job 

for the community whole. 

profession has shown more 
effectiveness mobilizing com- 
munity action than the news 
the pasi, and right now. 


(For more information pharmaceutical research, our booklet Human Health 
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THE 
GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 


Miracles abounded. Crowds surged. The pope 
And the press swooned. Instead reporting the papal visit, 
journalists celebrated like pack acolytes 


GARRY WILLS 


love with love... 


Washington editor told me, Johnson went 
belly this Catholic theologian David 
Tracy said, can’t believe Frank Reynolds’s bad imi- 
tation Bing Crosby Father O’Malley.” John 
Chancellor called the pope “His Mary 
McGrory made even grander title, 
the planet.” The Chicago Sun-Times headlined its 
October coverage CITY NESTLES THE HANDS 
GENTLE PILGRIM. own hero, Murray Kemp- 
ton, wrote that the pope “saw the children singing and 
his face was bath Some adoring commen- 
tators gave the pope implicitly divine status, but Jim- 
Breslin more modestly concluded that had 
monopoly humanity: is, believe, the first real 
man ever have seen television.” 

Oddly enough, just when the Catholic Church 
forswearing the imperial claims known “triumphal- 


Garry Wills syndicated columnist and the author 


Bare Ruined Choirs. Joanne Angela Ambrosio, Randy 
Baker, and Lisa Jones assisted with research for this 
article. 
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the secular press brimmed with imagery war, 
the pope’s conquests during his October procession- 
al. DAY TRIUMPH was the New York Post’s 
headline its Wednesday story his New York vis- 
it. The pope’s seven-day, Monday-to-Sunday 
journey was according M.W. 
Newman the Sun-Times. Some varied Caesar’s for- 
mula. Charles Bell the New York Daily News 
filed this lead from Dublin: came, smiled, 
And conquer did—hearts, and heads, 
and standards. Gail Harris, Boston reporter, 
told Newsweek: was one story where was 
drop the reportorial No, not okay. Man- 
datory. The giddy stuff from the columnists was ex- 
pectable—James Reston bent his presbyterian knee. 
But was true that real pro like Haynes Johnson 
The Washington Post threw all pretense reportorial 
objectivity the winds? 

Alas, was embarrassingly true. His series per- 
fervid dispatches finally boiled over, Friday the 
week’s visit, this declaration: 


preaches love and mercy and justice. When says, 
his heavy accent, “dear B-r-r-others and Sisters, love 
this old American WASP, baptized Episcopalian, 
confirmed Congregationalist, and lapsed from any church 
recent years, has respond, along with many his fel- 
low citizens, love you too.” 


was not enough, this trip, report 
Peter Hebblethwaite, Vatican affairs writer for the 
National Catholic Reporter, grimaced the story 
woman who said she was going catch the pope 
and ask him hear her confession for the sin hav- 
ing fallen love with him. One had commit ex- 
cesses, and swoon headlines. The New York Post 
ran this statistical paroxysm across the top its 
Thursday souvenir story: hours and min- 
utes this Pope, this Polish priest, this common man 
sent shimmers magic through cathedral and arenas 
and along miles New York streets.” 

Mayors and senators tried bask the pope’s pres- 
ence—Senator Moynihan New York, writing what 
purported “think piece” for The Washington 
Post’s thirty-one-page supplement the pope, de- 
clared: have given him (When came 
the pope’s strictures capitalism, the senator had 
stipulate that kept his head himself.) Papola- 
try, which Catholics were once accused, was now 
celebrated and imitated. The Washington Post, Fa- 
ther Timothy Healy, the president Georgetown 
University, even applied the pope St. Paul’s words 
about Christ’s own divine love: who thinks 
comprehends the breadth and depth and length and 
height this man’s love had best think again.” 

Thinking again was not activity much favor 
during the week the pope’s visit. There was con- 
test see who could more awed, and Gilbert 
Lewthwaite, the Baltimore Sun, Sunday lapsed 
into kind holy stuttering: once, officials 
awesome temporal authority found themselves looking 
awe awe-inspiring spiritual visitor. was that 
sort memorable Charles Powers the 
Los Angeles Times interviewed, admiringly, twenty- 
one-year-old secretary, sophisticated lady tough 
New York, and concluded: “It was hard define, this 
feeling, but say that she adored him, standing there 
the rain started again, would not have been putting 
too the basis this conclusion about 
single person, Powers’s editors headlined his story 
NEW YORK SHOWS ADORATION POPE. 

took army reporters assemble these 
write story after story the popemo- 
bile, the foods prepared for the pope, the names his 
various capes and caps. The Boston Globe printed 
story from Maine the brand raincoat 
wore. The Philadelphia Inquirer, caricature 
investigative reporting, managed find out the brand 
name the sheets would sleep Washington. 
But the popemobile was obviously John Paul’s most 
fascinating attribute office. Pictures were 
shown various cities before his arrival, sometimes 
with him it, sometimes not. Since the truck was 
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modified Ford Bronco, the Chicago Sun-Times could 
not resist the headline POPE MOUNT BRONCO. 
But The Washington Star did the definitive piece 
papal locomotion, leading its automotive section with 
pictures five cars has been carried (the Rome 
popemobile Toyota, which was tactful enough 
leave home, even though was not visiting De- 
troit). Needless say, the triumphal note rang 
throughout this celebration what were called, the 
headline, THE PAPAL PROCESSIONAL CHARIOTS. The 
serious historical approach was signaled beginning 
with the chariot St. Peter presumably rode into Rome. 

Manning the froth machine involved the nation’s 
papers and networks the logistics journalistic 
D-day, mobilizing largest press corps ever assem- 
bled,” according Christopher Dickey The Wash- 
ington Post. Church officials said 14,000 journalists 
had been given credentials and cleared the Secret 
Service. Two hundred and seventy these flew the 
three papal planes. The New York Daily News as- 
signed over sixty its staff cover the New York 
visit. The Sun-Times fielded seventy. The Globe 
topped that assigning 128 John Paul’s American 
arrival. 


hat light was shed, what knowledge 

diffused, this massive effort? 

that the wrong question ask? After 

all, there was air celebration 

this visit, simple pageantry, that 

made people react the Bicentennial festivities. 

The pope was this year’s Tall Ships, fun watch. But 

the press claimed covering more than specta- 

cle. The pope was here deliver serious speech 

the United Nations. Most papers felt obliged print 

many his sixty-nine addresses they could find 

space for. Columnists kept admonishing listen 

his words while they kept swooning his manliness, 

his (Andrew Greeley), his hands” 
and “broad back” (Mary McGrory). 

What were those thousands journalists doing? 
What kind story was this? Some dodged the ques- 
tion calling the visit unique unprecedented. 
matter what the pope did, some journalist was bound 
write that one had done before. For Breslin, 
was carrying human face onto the television screen. 
For Haynes Johnson, was talking about peace and 
poverty: “In range and context these were extraordi- 
nary things for religious leader wrote 
the U.N. speech. But Paul had said the same 
things the same place. Better informed religion edi- 
tors, like Kenneth Briggs The New York Times, 
found nothing added the social message recent 
papal encyclicals. Columnist Colman McCarthy made 
good case, the National Catholic Reporter, that 
John Paul had subtly softened the plea recent popes 
for nuclear disarmament. Besides, “religious leaders” 
(Johnson’s term) have been speaking out social is- 
sues for years—not only the National and World 
Councils Churches, but all the Protestant sects, 
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even evangelical ones, and various Jewish organiza- 
tions, well. But little any hyperbole would get 
challenged this week breathless inaccuracies. 
The adjective “historic” got stuck the word 
not come unglued the whole time John Paul was 
American soil. After all, you cannot apply standards 
event that outside all comparison. 

There was, course, one sense which John 
Paul’s visit was historic. was the first time pope 
had been formally received American president 
the White House. (Lyndon Johnson met Paul 
informally New York when that pope addressed the 
U.N.) such, was landmark the disappear- 
ance nativist suspicions about the loyalty Ameri- 
can Catholics. was presented, along with John Ken- 
nedy’s election 1960, kind one-two punch 
defeat prejudice. were told, over and over, that 
this could not have happened even short time ago. 

All that was true. But even more interesting 
point was nowhere alluded to. way, all the worst 
predictions the nativists had came true: the pope 
unique man. Temporal leaders did genuflect him. 
journalists called him king. His more dubious 
titles (for example, successor Peter bishop 
Rome, for which there historical evidence) were 
recognized and solemnly repeated. Policemen two 
cities referred the visiting dignitary “our com- 
mander Stalin’s comment the pope’s divi- 
sions was endlessly quoted army journalists 
acting his troops. The president gave the pope per- 
mission bless his White House guests, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. Not only would that have horrified nati- 
vists the 1950s, but American Catholics, too, wou’ 
have denied that any such thing could happen, 
should happen. Catholics were brought 
careful language: adoration for God, special 
reverence (hyperdulia) for the Blessed Virgin, rever- 
ence (dulia) for saints, and respect (honor) for the 
clergy. Back the 1950s the president Georgetown 
University would not have applied scriptural language 
for divinity the pope. witnessed not only ac- 
ceptance the Catholics, toleration, but indul- 
gence their wider claims and wilder language. Why 
was that? Because have become tolerant (the 
self-gratulatory message that was conveyed most 
discussion this matter)? because religious lan- 
guage has lost all technical meaning? Did babble 
these things lightly because they longer matter? 
Interesting questions, never raised the love feast, 
for lack historical imagination investigation. 


egitimate questions about the separation church 
were not raised their own right. 
The matter, when discussed all, was reduced 

the sums various cities might have pay for 
police protection construction outdoor fa- 
cilities. The politicians wanted part hindering 
this popular visit, the were covered only 
insofar their suits reached, threatened reach, 
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the courts. The priest-columnist Andrew Greeley 
wrote his syndicated column that those bringing 
suit, principally the ACLU and Madalyn Murray 
O’Hair, just wanted get some cheap self-advertis- 
ing out the papal Those who once 
thought Catholics would like silence all speech 
against their claims could take some comfort the 
way Greeley fulfilled their prophecies. 

Most papers solved the church-state question 
saying the pope’s visit both catego- 
ries—it was unique, and could submit standards. 
This was not religious story political story, but 
something beyond either. The hard news was that 
there was hard news: what mattered was his “hu- 
not what said, but his “simple goodness.” 

continued 
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Yet transcending the religious and political categories 
did not mean that either was canceled. was also 
religious story, a/so political story. And though the 
transcendent note makes application standards 
impossible, may still ask about the vestigial com- 
ponents the story. What, precisely, was this week- 
long outpouring print and viewing time, consid- 
ered religious story? 

The first instinct journalism when religious sto- 
arises seek the ground sociology. 
had the endless potted histories recent Cath- 
olic developments and divisions—Pope John XXIII 
was neat, Paul constipated, John Paul incipiently 
sweet, and John Paul expansive. were told that 
Catholics were divided sexual matters—contracep- 
tion, abortion, premarital sex, masturbation, celibate 
clergy, sacerdotal females; but few journalists asked 
why sex was the node all this dissent, what that 
meant terms Catholic politics American histo- 
ry—the experience immigrants coping with Irish 
standards sexual mores, the odd blend Hibernian 
and Mediterranean stresses this created (seen the 
difficulty forming celibate clergy among Hispan- 
ics), the special problems posed church with those 
strains the midst sexual revolution. Sociology 
was kept antiseptic the newspaper treatment 
religion. 

The New York Times, objective the point ir- 
relevance Wednesday, October exhausted its so- 
ciological expertise giving statistical maps 
how many Catholics live the New York area (over 
five and half million) and where (everywhere, 
though somewhat fewer, and with fewer priests, 
Nassau and Suffolk counties). The next day the paper 
refined these mapped statistics show Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish population borough borough. 
That was interesting, course—especially for those 
who think New York Eastern establishment 
WASP nest, since Catholics outnumber the others 
all boroughs—but this procedure standard that 
newspaper can its sleep. 

came across only one example the method used 
way that stimulated crime, where stimulation 
can mean disagreement)—in the National Catholic 
Reporter. Discussing map VATICAN THE PO- 
TOMAC, Patty Edmonds not only identified Catholic 
real estate holdings the District Columbia, but 
also showed that the holdings are greater than those 
any tax-exempt organization except for the federal 


and district governments, and greater than all other 
religious holdings put together. Presumably only 
Catholic paper would print such statistics, since others 
would accused giving aid and comfort Ms. 
O’Hair. 

What approach, other than the sociological, left 
for journalists covering religious story? What kind 
story it? One might look for historical parallels— 
though they suggest that the story comparable 
something else, which would take away the journalis- 
tic protection afforded the visit’s 
and character. The visit was called 
because, paradoxically, was seen occurring 
outside history. 

found only two attempts place the pope’s visit 
some context American history—not the end 
nativism, but parallel some earlier event. Rus- 
sell Chandler the Los Angeles Times, writing the 
National Catholic Reporter, said, think something 
this nature has not happened since the great reviv- 
als the 18th and 19th centuries.” did not elabo- 
rate, and the comparison hardly bears elaboration. 

True, was religious visitor’s arrival that helped 
spark the first Great Awakening—when the famous 
Methodist preacher George Whitefield came for his 
second visit 1739. But the Great Awakening 
worked apparently opposite directions. showed 
some the characteristics mass hysteria—faint- 
ings and aimed individual con- 
version. was theologically reactionary—calling for 
return the community poli- 
tically progressive, cutting across denominational lines 
and suggesting the possibility national conscious- 
ness. Any superficial similarities with John Paul’s visit 
merely reinforce deeper differences. The pope might 
called theologically conservative and politically lib- 
eral, but his embattled old doctrines are not being 
heeded even American Catholics, whose attitudes 
contraception and abortion approximate the na- 
tional and not the papal norm. The mood the pope 
elicited was not one individual repentance and con- 
version but celebration. were asked recognize 
how good really are, not how sinful. 


same facts militate against Kenneth 
Briggs’s more extended attempt compare 
the pope’s visit evangelical revival. 
American Catholics have had their own form 
revivalism, Jay Dolan established 
his 1978 book, Catholic Revivalism: The American 
Experience, 1830-1900. The parish 
preached itinerant priests, led hell-fire sermon 
and the individual repentance signaled lining 
for the confessional box (as Protestants lined 
testify their choice for Christ). But John Paul’s 
speeches had such shape intent. The signal 
sent was not “repent.” Even his U.N. 
speech calling for redistribution the world’s goods 
was largely congratulatory toward the U.N. gathering 
itself and the nations represented. 
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iven the futility these attempts place the 
visit serious historical context, the press 
seemed settle for the category: Religion 
Equals Superstition. The New York Post 
editor, Steve Dunleavy, who supposed 
have told reporter “Find miracle,” was 
good company. Finding miracles became the journal- 
istic game. Charles Nicodemus, the Chicago Sun- 
Times, marveled that one died the crush peo- 
ple around John Paul’s visit Chicago—though 341 
suffered minor injuries. paramedic was found 
conclude, reverently: seems like kind minor 
miracle that crowd this size, with all the excite- 
ment, there were fatal heart attacks serious inci- 
The Sun-Times’s kicker story about the 
absence commuter jam Chicago’s subways was 
TRANSIT Reid, The Washington 
Post, reported the speed with which the platform 
for the pope’s Boston mass was assembled, and con- 
cluded his own words: “One could almost call 
miracle. But then, hundreds thousands Boston 
Catholics are willing place this entire day that 
When palsied girl had trouble getting 
the pope’s Philadelphia mass, but was helped reach 
time,” the Bulletin ran headline across the 
entire page: MIRACLE GOODNESS: PALSIED GIRL 
REACHES MASS. The perfect modern miracle, which 
made the pope technological faith healer long 
distance, appeared The Washington Post: POPE, 
THROUGH TELEVISION, BRINGS INNER PEACE TODIS- 
ABLED PAINTER, ran the head Art Harris’s story 
about mentally disturbed man whose shouting sei- 
zures disappeared when saw the pope smile 
black and white. 

But most reporters turned their favorite supersti- 
tion, searching for signs the heavens. Indulging 
meteorological triumphalism, the press made even 
God Catholic. Murray Kempton, back form, 
put it: journalism worked earnestly 
suggest that the sun came out though decree 
the heavens whenever the Pope appeared.” But few 
journalists could summon that skepticism amid the 
believing crowds. Henry Tanner, Dublin for The 
New York Times report the pope’s stopover, 
checked his miracle with the weather bureau. 
the weather seemed the Pope’s side. was 
sunny and warm, the warmest Sept. years, 
according the Weather Bureau. Phoenix Park, 
bearded young man shirtsleeves said: had rain 
all year. stopped two days ago and now look—it 
renewed 

But what rained the pope, instead shone? 
That could not defeat the Misses Lonelyhearts who 
had taken over editorial desks this week. The New 
York Daily News excelled turning raw weather into 
blessing. HEAVENS WASH BOSTON FOR THE POPE’S 
ARRIVAL ran October head. Or, the sun failed, 
the pope would become the sun. Charles Bell, writ- 
ing the next day the same paper, began: “In bril- 
liant red robe and beaming with smile that cut 
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through gray mist, Pope 
another News story the same day developed the idea 
further: PONTIFF BEACON BOSTON FOG. Rain 
shine, heaven was the pope’s side. 
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was charmed time, and reporters were sending 


season’s greetings, not facts. Bob Herguth, the Sun- 
Times, sought out Dickensian, blind street musician 
named Bob Holdt and assured that “Bob said all: 
‘It’s like Christmas the Santa Claus had 
come town, could tell the “twinkling” eyes 
(Haynes Johnson) John Paul’s ruddy face. Like all 
Christmases, was time for the children, for trying 
believe their belief Santa Claus. Watching the 
children open their presents always fun. Reid 
The Washington Post watched little girl watching 
the pope by: “She buried her face her tiny hands 
and cried—as she had known all along she 
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the sheer joy it.” It’s all the “tiny.” 

Full blah and hokiness, the press did not often 
strike realistic note while the pope was here, and 
was resented when did. The papal coverage was one 
long letter saying Virginia, there But 
this supposedly reverential air implicitly conde- 
scending religion, reducing fairy-tale status. 
That reduction made harder take anything about 
the pope’s visit very seriously. 


Miss Lonelyhearts did not answer. was thinking how 
Shrike had accelerated his sickness teaching him 
handle his one escape, Christ, with thick glove words. 


Maintaining air make-believe involved the press 
complicity with the national mood, one reaching 
the level self-censorship. Inflated crowd estimates 
were published (one explanation the 
uncrowded Boston subways was smaller turnout 
than had been publicized). Yet when the Chicago Tri- 
bune, two weeks after the pope had gone, questioned 
its Grant Park crowd estimate one million, radio 
commentator the press, John Madigan WBBM, 
criticized this effort try and take some the gloss 
off the papal 

Anyone who printed dissenting views about the 
pope could expect angry letters. wrote column 
defending ordination for women, and got letter from 
pious Catholic calling Sister 
had criticized the pope for his stand against ordina- 
tion and whom did not even mention—a 
Even paraphrases the pope himself were criticized 
they broke the mood geniality. Darrell Holland 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer told the National Catholic 
Reporter: headline said ‘Pope ends tour scolding 
U.S. for people called com- 
plain. They are caught reaction the man. But 
they are not listening what was saying.” 

The pope’s trip was arranged avoid questioning 
and criticism. Journalists were not allowed ask him 
questions any point—and, far from protesting this 
arrangement, some blamed themselves. When 
the pope tried come back and say hello the 
crowded plane from Rome Dublin, cameramen al- 
most mobbed him, and subsequent accounts suggested 
that the press had scared him off. That would not have 
happened formal press conference; but fielded 
questions this trip. Comparison with the Mexi- 
can and Polish trips makes this seem more than 
accident. fact, some were worried about the pope’s 
exposure free press pluralistic society, some- 
thing which had prior experience. Priests de- 
fensively said beforehand that was not used such 
circumstances, and might not understand open ques- 
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tioning his views contraception divorce. An- 
drew Greeley, the sociologist and columnist, wrote 
hysterical column, the eve the pope’s visit, advis- 
ing him cancel because awaited 
him. The papacy was not ready for the mass media, 
the putative poisoners: ought try again later 
when the American church has learned better how 
deal with ‘libertarian’ mass media tactics.” presume 
“libertarian mass media tactics” sneering way 
referring free press. The ironic thing that this 
pope was praised, just after his election, for his open- 
ness questioning. That did not show anywhere 
America. 

Father Greeley need not have worried. The press 
went belly up. The mood celebration muted the 
protests loyal Catholics who demonstrated for 
women’s rights and other matters. Even the minimal 
coverage this guaranteed was attacked letters 
papers and the columns Father Greeley himself. 
Before and during the visit, this priest was the most 
voluble commentator the journey, increasing his 
column releases daily basis and vari- 
ous television shows expert the Catholic 
Church. the nuns who stood silent appeal, this 
charitable expert concluded that “they merely want 
piece the publicity action for themselves.” dis- 
missed them this way, the name the pope’s true 
Christian “Would you want 
trapped stalled elevator with any them?” 

The one time the pope heard any challenge all, 
came accident. Sister Theresa Kane was chosen 
greet him because she seemed safe, respected head 
religious order, elected her peers head the 
congregation women’s orders. The coverage 
the pope’s Washington appearance picked Sister 
Kane’s address, course—it could not otherwise. 
But the papers that reported heard their letters 
columns that they should not have. was the wrong 
time and the wrong place—which meant there should 
time for the pope hear the voice loyal 
Catholic dissent. She was trying steal his limelight, 
the papers were told—which meant only 
ators, and President Carter should bask that. 


his trip belonged the public celebrators and 
journalistic adulators. Phil Donahue was invit- 
the papal audience Washington, not 
Phil Berrigan. The pope shook hands with Bar- 
bara Walters and Shirley MacLaine, not with 
Dorothy Day. chatted with Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
not Cesar Chavez. Real religious questions could not 
discussed, not even with Catholics—and not with 
Protestants Jews either. took questions from 
those addressed meeting which, 
Kenneth Woodward, Newsweek’s religion editor, told 
the National Catholic Reporter, the ecumenical 
movement back hundred years.” That address wid- 
ened the differences caused doctrine include, for 
the first time, moral and ethical matters—this was 
taken, naturally, refer abortion and divorce. 
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his U.N. speech, the pope offended Jews repeating 
the Vatican’s unnuanced demand that Jerusalem 
open city. 

The repression frank coverage reached its climax 
when not only dissent from the pope but reporting 
his own words was attacked. The nerviest ploy all 
was Father Greeley’s, when resented print the 
reporting the pope’s remarks contraception dur- 
ing his address bishops Chicago. Greeley said 
that attention the pope’s comment was out place 
because was just reaffirmation 
the church’s traditional birth control teaching 
which hardly anyone noticed .”; was 
remark bishops; and, besides, one should not pay 
attention two pages sexuality seventeen- 
page address which had not, Greeley felt, absorbed 
the pope’s attention. senses,” confided the Fa- 
ther, ghostwriter working the bowels the Vati- 

All this was hogwash. The pope had saved his first 
explicit and very formal reassertion the controver- 
sial doctrine Humanae Vitae for America. 
reaffirmed Chicago the most solemn manner: 
myself today, with the same conviction Paul VI, 
ratify the teaching this encyclical virtue 
the mandate entrusted That would 
have been news had been said Rome. That 
saved for America made doubly newsworthy. 

Father Greeley need not have worried. The press 
restrained itself. needed help from him the 
angry letter writers. This made clear answers 
National Catholic Reporter poll ten religion editors 
and reporters after the visit. were critical the 
pope’s visit one more counts—his U.N. speech, 
his lack openness and responsiveness, his ecumeni- 
cal and sexual views, the shallowness the crowds’ 
reactions. But these judgments, which should have 
influenced the way the event was covered, apparently 
remained private and closely held. 

The self-censorship was most evident the matter 
the Pauline monks. Just month before the pope’s 
arrival, the Gannett News Service ran brilliant se- 
ries articles the misuse millions dollars 
collected mainly from Polish-American Catholics 
build shrine Our Lady Czestochowa this 
country. The Vatican had investigated the priest re- 
sponsible and recommended his disciplining—but that 
priest Polish and protégé Cardinal Wyszynski, 
Karol Wojtyla’s own patron. So, seventeen days after 
taking office, Pope John Paul quashed the proce- 
dure against him. (Six government agencies Ameri- 
are still pursuing the matter, and important le- 
gal concession the order took place the day after the 
pope left America.) 

time when the press was trying turn new 
things say about the pope, right down what 
sheets slept on, asked writers who called (Da- 
vid Butler from Time, Kenneth Woodward from 
Newsweek) why they did not discuss the pope’s pro- 
tection man who bilked Polish-Americans mil- 
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lions dollars. Their voices trailed off they said, 
“Oh yes, that They obviously had 
intention spoiling the mood. far can find out, 
there was not single story this matter while the 
pope was the country. 

Considering the reaction such harmless things 
televising Sister Kane’s appeal reporting the con- 
traception ban, may not surprising that editors 
did not want brave the storm protest which dis- 
cussion the Paulines would predictably have called 
forth. (Even before the pope’s arrival, the Gannett pa- 
pers were attacked for anti-Catholicism). But the Wa- 
tergate reportage raised similar protests. the test 
what print its inoffensiveness? Only, seems, 


where the pope concerned. continued 
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political story? 


Perhaps the pope was not challenged because reli- 
gious story not often serious story. One would get 
that impression from the thinness religious cover- 
age general, and the tendency take “serious” 
stories—like the Ayatollah Khomeini’s crusade—out 
that category. William Buckley, for example, has 
protested the treatment Martin Luther King’s civil 
rights campaign and Jim Jones’s cult religious sto- 
ries. any rate, the nature the 
pope’s trip guaranteed that would more than 
political story, well more than religious story, 
without preventing from being both along the way. 
And our heaviest political analysts weighed with 
their thoughts the trip’s political significance. 

If, religious figure, the pope became Santa 
Claus, political figure was quickly reduced 
Dr. Feelgood. Wilfrid Sheed accomplished the reduc- 
tion intelligently possible The Washington 
Post’s papal supplement: “If priest can cheerful 
behind the Iron Curtain, there’s not much excuse for 
anyone else not be. quaint reversal, old man 
(by fairy-tale standards) from the Old World has 
lightened load from bunch those traditionally 
optimistic Andrew Rooney CBS-TV 
put rather more sappily: the pope convinced that 
may not rotten thought were, after 
Much was written the “Thanks, needed 
that” vein. needed little Christmas, right this 
very minute. James Reston began with this thought (if 
that’s what was) Sunday: “Pope John Paul 
arrived Washington just when needed him. 
recent days, this city has been down the dumps.” 

What about the pope cheered up? Well, for 
Breslin was having his first glimpse human 
face. The political answer often suggested the rhetoric 
John Connally’s campaign aides. Here was lead- 
er, take-charge man, one who knows his own mind. 
sounded, well, like Allard Lowenstein’s recom- 
mendation Senator Kennedy one who can 
feel better about Most commentators 
who took this line went out their way say they 
did not agree with all the pope was saying but they 
were glad see that meant it, whatever was. 

Others took the popularity the pope gauge 
America’s resurgent conservatism, kind counter- 
Woodstock, “spiritual (M.W. Newman, 
the Chicago Sun-Times). this reading, his recep- 
tion showed yearning for old-time values support- 
old-time religion. But there was sign that 
even Catholics were tempted the pope’s old-time 
sexual morality, and doubtful that any poor coun- 
try the world was the slightest bit better off for his 


speech the U.N. What kind leadership that 
elicits cheers but followers? The kind that does not 
make one anything except feel good about oneself 
(and curse those who don’t join the festivities)? 

The most blatant attempt find political use for 
John Paul came from the right wing, which has decid- 
that and Solzhenitsyn are symbols tough re- 
sistance communism. This meant they had sup- 
ply him with words did not say (there were 
denunciations communism such) while dismis- 
sing the words did speak against the hedonism 
wealthy countries (Senator Moynihan suggested the 
pope needed instruction the blessings capitalism 
from columnist Michael Novak). 

There was one resemblance Solzhenitsyn which, 
however, was not mentioned anyone read. The 
Russian attacked our free press his Harvard speech 
two years ago, saying the public has “right not 
The pope, his Washington address theo- 
logians, delivered the old defense theological cen- 
sorship these words: “It the right the faithful 
not troubled theories and hypotheses that 
they are not expert judging that are easily 
simplified manipulated public opinion for ends 
that are alien the The man who says that 
will not quick take questions from press that 
might distort the answers. 


hat kind story was the pope’s visit? 

answer that question would take 

historical consciousness that the press 

seems unwilling unable acquire. 

There has been growing recognition 
that matters like the law and the economy and medi- 
cine demand better training the journalist than sim- 
ple apprenticeship with the police blotter. Lawyers are 
being hired newspapers and networks, economics 
being taught journalists. The coverage the swine 
fiu scare led some recognize that the press should 
know something about medicine. But religion and his- 
tory are not thought hard disciplines needed for 
covering story like the pope’s visit, which was big 
story, but soft news. 

Yet did the pope’s visit have “no precedent” 
(Haynes Johnson)? America’s most famous visitor 
the nineteenth century was the Marquis Lafayette. 
American museums are full the 1824 equivalent 
those T-shirts and buttons hawked wherever the pope 
appeared. The nation turned Lafayette’s visit into 
national celebration, which its principal modern his- 
torian (Edgar Ewing Brandon) could call, 1944, 
without parallel our history—a claim longer 
made. 

All parts society turned out greet Lafayette 
series parades and banquets. Criticism the 
guest was not brooked. When spoke something 
embarrassing, like the abolition slavery, people po- 
litely averted their gaze rather than break the spell. 
Contemporary press accounts were adoring: “There 
something imposing grandeur this visit Gener- 
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Lafayette the United States. moral sublimity 
there nothing like the history man.” The 
young were told look him. The Carolina Ob- 
server called the time holy, period which none 
but the nobler feelings the heart were exhibited.” 
Faction was suspended, leading James Fenimore 
Cooper write: 


The newspapers, which, the evening before, were furiously 
combating for their favorite candidate, now closed their 
long columns all party disputes, and only gave admission 
the unanimous expression the public joy and national 
gratitude. the public dinners, instead caustic toasts, 
intended throw ridicule and odium some potent adver- 
sary, none were heard but healths the guest the nation, 
around whom were amicably grouped the most violent 
both parties. 


The devotion poured out the visitor has puzzled 
some historians. Attempting explain Emblem 
Liberty, Anne Loveland sounds times like 
James Reston. The nation was down the dumps. 
The good had come end the 
blatant partisanship Jackson’s supporters. The old 
revolutionaries were dead dying. Political life 
seemed sordid. Lafayette, who was only nineteen 
when shed his blood for America Brandywine, 
had come back living reminder the Revolution. 
was outside time—he had never departed from the 
first pose struck behalf the American Repub- 
lic. spiritual son Washington, was greeted 
like the very soul the nation returned its semi- 
animate body. 

The virtue most often praised Lafayette was 
republican virtue people 
brought up, like Washington, Addison’s Cato. The 
American civil religion was one classical devotion 
the republic, presented religious guise Parson 
Weems and others, but kept entirely separate from 
sectarian Christianity. Where the sects divided, cult 
the republican gods united. Lord Acton often 
argued, religious tolerance the side effect sectari- 
bigotry—where reconciliation impossible, 
agree exclude discussion. America’s Enlightenment 
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ideals brotherhood and equality kept deliberate 
distance from Christianity and Judaism, even when 
they were theistic (like Voltaire’s). 

contrast, the talk brotherhood our scientific 
age comes more naturally from the churches, which 
have lost much their dogmatic fervor and now 
stress ethical community, the role republican reli- 
gion Lafayette’s time. Where political ideology di- 
vides, the religious denominations now cooperate 
public service. The civil religion, once odds with 
sectarian beliefs, now seeks its home the 
man under the fatherhood God” 
with which Nelson Rockefeller closed his ecumenical 
campaign homilies. celebration unity that came 
naturally when Lafayette, Catholic, arrived 
America and people agreed overlook his Catholi- 
cism, was now possible for pope precisely because 
his Catholicism. were celebrating ourselves, our 
tolerance and hospitality, liturgy national uni- 
fication resembling our national rites when Lafayette 
arrived. 

There are specific differences, too, and troubling 
questions that arise. our civil religion now 
home the religious denominations, why this hap- 
pening time when our principal civic institution, 
the Supreme Court, removing sectarian references 
from public life? Maybe the muted voices that de- 
manded separation church and state asked the right 
question, though one wanted listen: isn’t odd, 
not say schizophrenic, celebrate with all our na- 
tional resources papal Christmas October while 
cutting back religious symbols December? 

not offer this comparison with Lafayette the 
best only one available; but does show there are 
some comparisons made, some events that might 
set standard for coping intelligently with this odd 
outpouring time and money and attention around 
one man. But the press did not choose explore the 
event, reflect and reflect it; became un- 
thinking part the event, joining all moods 
rather than deepening them, trivializing with empty 
acclaim. 


snafus © 


What was like 
member 
the President’s 
Three Mile 
commission— 
and journalist 

CAROLYN LEWIS 


reporters 
able quote. Photographers 
aimed their cameras me. Televi- 
sion lights burned eyes. had 
been half the night reading tech- 
nical documents nuclear reactors 
and felt crabby hell. 

“Damn caught myself 
muttering. 

Neil Strawser CBS News, 
former colleague with whom had 
shared many stakeout the halls 
Congress, leaned forward, shook 
his head, and said, Don’t for- 
get where you came from.” 

From the beginning service 
the President’s Commission 
the Accident Three Mile Island, 
had been undergoing crisis con- 
science. former Washington 
sional bond with those who were 
covering our story. commis- 
sioner called upon advise the pres- 
ident issue great serious- 
ness, was, temporarily least, 
the service the government had 
once reported on. was also discov- 
ering how easy keep silent 
about information reporters the 
outside would like get. 

had also discovered—and 
eleven fellow commissioners regard- 
the press with suspicion, anger, 
and contempt. Lloyd McBride, pres- 
ident the United Steelworkers 
union, seized several opportunities 
tell the commission general, 
and particular, how little 
thought the press, how inaccurate 
and biased was. Harry McPher- 


Carolyn Lewis, former Washington 
correspondent for The Washington 
Post, associate dean the Columbia 
Graduate School Journalism. 
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son, Washington lawyer who had 
served aide President John- 
son, recalled the commission how 
and the president 
“burned” the media, how the 
press had twisted the facts its cov- 
erage the Tet offensive Viet- 
nam, how had helped drive 
Johnson from office. These were 
things could not easily forgive, 
and spoke with real bitterness. 
Anne Trunk had other reasons for 
disliking the press. Trunk, who lives 
close the Three Mile Island nu- 
clear plant and the mother six 
children, complained time and again 
that the press had exaggerated the 
accident and needlessly frightened 
her and her neighbors. She argued 
that would have been better the 
press had reported nothing all. 
“You she would 
scold, wagging her finger 
across the conference table. the 
other commissioners’ eyes, guess, 
was the press. 

The White House had taken the 
unusual step placing journalist 
the panel because one the com- 
mission’s charges was assess 
the public’s right information 
concerning the events TMI was 
and draw recommen- 
dations for providing the public with 
“accurate, comprehensible, and 
timely information” future emer- 
gencies. The last the commission- 


reporter feels 


ers appointed, first met the 
commission the night May 
the Hotel Hershey, not far from 
the Three Mile Island plant. soon 
found myself the middle story 
which the press would completely 
overlook. 


Tending the image 


During the next three days, were 
scheduled hold public hearings 
Harrisburg, taking testimony from, 
among other people, officials Met- 
ropolitan Edison, the utility that op- 
erated the nuclear plant, and from 
Pennsylvania state and local officials 
who had dealt with the emergency. 
had taken for granted that the 
other commissioners, who had been 
appointed two weeks before me, 
would have received the technical 
and legal briefings necessary pre- 
pare them ask cogent questions 
the hearings. They hadn’t. The em- 
phasis this stage was public re- 
lations—more specifically, John 
Kemeny, the Dartmouth College 
president whom Carter had appoint- 
chairman the commission. 
Even before taking ade- 
quate staff technical and legal in- 
vestigators, Kemeny had hired 
public information officer—Barbara 
Jorgenson, who had taken leave 
from the National Academy 
Sciences, where she director 
media relations. mid-May, when 
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the heads the legal and technical 
staffs were still searching for trained 
personnel, Jorgenson’s public infor- 
mation crew was eight nine. 

Early on, Kemeny and Jorgenson 
had drawn rule that permitted 
only the chairman talk the 
press. Jorgenson was the person who 
drew the witness lists and sched- 
uled the public hearings, media 
events, and news conferences. 
time when commissioners were 
desperate for technical information 
about Three Mile Island, Jorgenson 
and her crew were supplying in- 
stead with clippings about the chair- 
man’s news conferences. 


the Pennsylvania State Uni- 

versity campus Middle- 
town, where the hearings were 
scheduled take place. were 
fairly mature collection citizens 
including governor, university 
president, union leader, lawyer, 
and two nuclear scientists. Jorgen- 
son ushered around though 
were bunch schoolchildren. 
were march into the hall al- 
phabetical order, she told us. And 
were keep single file and 
move quickly. 

Newspapers broadcasters 
gave prominent attention our first 
public meeting Middletown, 
which voted put off hearing 
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Image: this pool photograph the 
commissioners work got lot 

play. Reality: few them understood 
what they were looking at. 


testimony until Congress granted 
the power subpoena. (We had 
learned only the night before that 
lacked this essential power; 
got five days later.) But they 
allowed themselves conned 
our first major extravaganza: the 
visit the commissioners the 
Three Mile Island plant. 

Reporters seemed dazzled 
the spectacle the president’s 
commissioners, all decked out 
white overalls, yellow booties, and 
hardhats, gawking (ignorantly, 
happened) the giant plumbing in- 
side the crippled reactor’s nearby 
twin. Accepting the projected image 
the commission tough-mind- 
ed, smooth-running organization, re- 
porters failed raise crucial ques- 
tions: these people know enough 
make sense out what they are 
seeing? Why are they wasting their 
time parading around this plant 
when there much important 
work done? How are the vari- 
ous staffs—whose work often the 
(Even when the director the legal 
staff, Ron Natalie, resigned just af- 
ter the Harrisburg meetings, there 
was little probing this kind. Bruce 
Lundin, the commission’s technical 
director, resigned later but was 
avoid possible embarrassment, 
Kemeny said.) 


While was often the butt 
fellow commissioners’ antipress sen- 
timents, myself was having doubts 
about former colleagues. The 
failure reporters perceive the 
shallowness our work and the 
slow pace which were moving 
made wonder they would ever 
start dig. mutiny was breaking 
out our ranks, but you wouldn’t 
have known from reading the pa- 
pers watching TV. 

the weeks wore on, the com- 
mission’s Task Force Public In- 
formation, ably led New York 
University Professor David Rubin, 
shaped study which revealed that 
the press, though its work was 
flawed, was not chiefly responsible 
for public perceptions terrible 
danger TMI. the facts 
emerged, the commissioners came 
understand that reports possible 
core meltdown hydrogen-bubble 
explosion were not dreamed 
reporters carousing the local bar, 
but were traceable directly state- 
ments officials the NRC. What 
the press was doing Three Mile 
Island was merely reflecting the ig- 
norance and confusion its sources. 

Thus, our deliberations were 
drawing close, fellow com- 
missioners were coming greater 
understanding and appreciation 
what reporters do, how they it, 
and the obstacles they face. 


Leaking the story 


Then, mid-October, something 
happened change the commis- 
sion’s mellowing mood. Information 
about our closed sessions began 
leak out. The leaks concerned pro- 
posed moratorium the construc- 
tion nuclear plants—the most di- 
visive issue confronted the com- 
mission. make matters worse, the 
leaks cast chairman Kemeny 
light did not like. After nearly six 
months carefully orchestrated 
press coverage, the October stories 
were raising serious questions about 
the man behind the public image. 
Reaching decision the mora- 
torium was crucial event, and 
important story, because was, 
effect, measure our determina- 
tion not allow business usual 
the nuclear industry and among gov- 
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ernment regulators. Early Octo- 
ber, the chairman had decided that 
individual commissioners 
draw suggestions—for morato- 
rium other action—and toss them 
the table for preliminary consid- 
eration. Where there was majority 
sentiment favor, proposal would 
refined and then brought 
final vote. had seemed sensible 
way about our business. 

Tuesday, October 16, 
closed meeting our basement con- 
ference room Street Wash- 
ington, commissioner Russell Peter- 
son, former governor Delaware 
and now president the National 
Audubon Society, presented rec- 
ommendation that Congress and the 
president place moratorium 
new nuclear construction for two 
years, until Congress was satisfied 
that changes necessary ensure 
public safety had been made. After 
some discussion, Arizona Governor 
Bruce Babbitt came with sub- 
stitute proposal which removed the 
two-year stipulation. During the dis- 
cussion, the chairman said, hap- 
pen feel strongly that there should 
moratorium,” and his was the 
sixth vote cast its favor. (The test 
vote this preliminary recommen- 
dation was 6-3 favor the mora- 
torium, with abstentions and 
absence.) Under the commission’s 
rules, Kemeny declared the motion 
carried with simple majority. “The 
Chair,” said, for the record, 
would like have himself being 
favor the motion.” 

Between October and October 
20, when the commission gathered 
again Washington, this time for 
its final deliberations, David Burn- 
ham The New York Times picked 
the inside story the prelimi- 
nary moratorium vote. the com- 
missioners were settling themselves 
the conference table that Satur- 
day morning, copies Burnham’s 
front-page article lay before each 
us, along with several pages pro- 
posed agenda and, the bottom 
the pile, page called “Suggested 
Procedures for Adopting Recom- 
mendations.” That page included 
the following statement: recom- 
mendation shall adopted only 
least Commissioners vote fa- 
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vor it.” Chairman Kemeny did 
not mention that drastic change 
the rules and the commissioners 
were too preoccupied with the agen- 
take notice. Without any sepa- 
rate discussion the procedural 
changes, the agenda and procedures 
were approved package. 

That afternoon, when the first 
series final moratorium votes 
came up, were suddenly made 
aware the significance the rule 
change. There were six votes fa- 
vor Babbitt’s moratorium propos- 
(Kemeny’s was one them), but 
now this simple majority was not 
sufficient, and the moratorium was 
defeated. 


Sunday, according the 
agenda, would have our 
last try shaping morato- 

rium. After lengthy debate, com- 
promise proposal that seemed likely 
pass was brought vote. The 
transcript reveals what happened 
next: 


KEMENY: Would those commissioners 
who favor that recommendation, please 
raise their hands? (There was show 
hands). Babbitt, 
McPherson, Peterson Taylor. 
Would those opposed the recommen- 
dation please raise their hands? (There 
was show hands). Haggerty, 
McBride and Pigford. And the Chair 
correct, there have been three absten- 
tions. Marrett, Trunk, and Kemeny. 


What the transcript does not re- 
veal the look the faces com- 
missioners and staff. The silence was 
like heavy cloud the room. 
the seconds ticked on, Kemeny 
blushed, fidgeted, then looked away 
from the disbelieving stares. Finally 
said: “The Chair would like 
have the privilege explain why 
abstained. abstained respect for 
the movers and what are trying 
achieve, because what ex- 
plained earlier, this the wrong mo- 
tion.” After this delphic utterance, 
Kemeny announced that, having 
only six votes its favor, the mora- 
torium recommendation had failed. 

The next morning, Monday, Oc- 
tober 22, became plain that word 
what had happened was now 
making the rounds the media. 
Kemeny called the meeting order. 


Visibly angry, proceeded say 
what thought the press leaks: 


KEMENY: Something happened 
night which consider totally outra- 
geous, and would like comment 
this record, since could not comment 
yesterday. Harry [McPherson] yester- 
day expressed his outrage whoever 
leaking detailed information the 
press, and would like join that. was 
called Diane Sawyer [of CBS News] 
10:30 last night. was told she had 
detail what had happened the last two 
days, and said could not comment 
under any circumstances.... 
would like say that whoever doing 
it, cowardly, totally unfair and 
destructive act because this story 
comes out this form, and the 
record what views were mo- 
ratorium, have that appear, can just 
see coming out, and out comes the sto- 
ry, and says, and the Chairman was 
asked about why abstained and 
therefore did not create the majority, 
and said, comment,” and just 
TAYLOR: [Professor Theodore Taylor, 
former nuclear reactor designer and 
now professor Aerospace and Me- 
chanical Engineering Princeton Uni- 
versity]: John, she from CBS? 
KEMENY: Yes, CBS. 

TAYLOR: She called and got 
about 8:30, right after got home last 
night, and said she wanted ask 
about some background things, and 
said, want tell you, not going 
HAGGERTY [Patrick Haggerty, general 
director Texas Instruments]: She 
called about 10:30 trying find the 
same thing and simply said, com- 
ment. Call the Chairman.” 

McPHERSON: She did not call for 
some reason. 

MARKS: She did not call either. 
HAGGERTY: She went the trouble 
calling Dallas find out what hotel 
was in. 

leaked like sieve she had. 

PIGFORD [Thomas Pigford, chairman 
the Nuclear Engineering Department, 
University California, Berkeley]: 
wife called from Berkeley and 
said that there had been the news 
there fairly detailed statement what 
happened, and she read it, seems 
have been detailed account what 
happened Saturday, and that was af- 
ter our first discussion the leak. 
seems that our deep throat was immedi- 
ately operation that day. 
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LEWIS: This very interesting me. 
mean, former member the press, 
watching this whole performance. 
KEMENY: Barbara [Jorgenson] just told 
Diane Sawyer informed her she will 
use the story tonight, and that means 
that nine days before the record gets 
straightened out [transcripts were 
released October 30] and nobody re- 
members things nine days later. 
McPHERSON: would urge you 
straighten out, John, you are being 
misquoted 
KEMENY: not misquoted. There 
way straightening that out without 
giving her more detail [about] what 
did do. the story goes out 
CBS national news that said that 
abstaining blocked the moratorium 
construction permits which 
You did, John. Why don’t lay 
the table? You did. That was the 
crucial vote yesterday. 
McPHERSON: can say for the record 
that wish you [Kemeny] had an- 
nounced your position the motion 
which you abstained beforehand 
could have talked you out it, and you 
said you were shocked position 
the moratorium. was astounded 
your position that, but nevertheless 
will chew that cud private 
quarters, and not going take 
the papers. 


the time broke up, con- 

bout leaks was begin- 

abou 

ning create atmosphere 
that was almost Nixonian 
nervousness and suspiciousness. 
day after the meeting, 
phone rang and woman caller 
identified herself “Jean Randall, 
the voice that the chairman’s 
wife, Jean Kemeny. Trying draw 
out, “Jean Randall” kept asking 
what thought the chairman. 
Jean,” finally said, “why 
don’t you call again when you’ve 
learned how ask better ques- 
She did call again, early the 
next morning, but this time was 
tired the charade and told “Jean 
Randall” buzz off. 

October 30, after delivering 
our report President Carter, 
met Kemeny’s office plan our 
strategy for the upcoming news con- 
ference held the Shoreham 
Hotel Washington. our meet- 
ing, there was lot talk about 
what press—would 
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emphasis 
Jorgenson 
that 
permitted 
only the 
chairman 


John Kemeny, 
the chairman, and 
informed the public 


with the moratorium issue. was 
“us” against “them.” orches- 
trated public show unity. 
would try persuade the press that 
our unanimous vote reexamine all 
pending reactor licenses was, fact, 
the equivalent moratorium. 

Never before have felt divid- 
ed. member the commission, 
wanted the public perceive that 
the good that had done weighed 
more heavily than the good that 
failed do. the other hand, the 
public had the right know how 
had come our decisions, who did 
what and why, and was uncomfort- 
able with the manipulative cat-and- 
mouse game were playing with 
reporters. 

expected, the news that 
night and the papers the next day, 
the media covered the report itself, 
playing down the divisions among 
and what they might have revealed 
the public about the thoroughness 
our investigation and the signifi- 
cance our proposals. 

would easy conclude that 
what went inside the commission 
matters little, that what counts 
the final report. But, time goes 


talk 
the 


both: Wide World 


on, the commission’s failure ap- 
prove moratorium coming back 
haunt us. 

When several commissioners ap- 
peared before joint House-Senate 
session nuclear and energy com- 
mittees November were 
sharply criticized for our failure 
vote clearly for what majority 
clearly wanted. That failure, 
were told, would make more diffi- 
cult get moratorium through 
Congress. Then, November 26, 
New York Times editorial came out 
against moratorium nuclear- 
plant construction, arguing that 
was difficult define the terms 
moratorium and offering proof 
the following: Three Mile Is- 
land Commission tried and gave 
frustration.” 

The truth is, didn’t try hard 
enough long enough and 
whacked late change proce- 
dures. public policy and newspa- 
per editorials are going shaped 
what the commission did 
failed do, then important that 
the public understand what really 
happened the other side.” 
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The Review offers two articles Americans China. 
First—the pitfalls filing from the Inner Kingdom 


DATELINE 


OMPETITIVE 


ORVILLE SCHELL 


Gone are the days when American 
China watchers sat quietly their 
Hong Kong internment like Plato’s 
prisoners, chained since childhood 
their cave, watching the flicker 
shadows the back wall. The 
American reporters, receiving their 
visas last, have been leaving the 
shadows Hong Kong and setting 
off report the world the new 
China. 

The first phalanx, John Roderick 
and Victoria Graham The As- 
sociated Press, and Robert Crabbe 
and Aline Mosby from United Press 
International, arrived last March. 
They were followed the summer 
Frank Ching The Wall Street 
Journal, Fox Butterfield The New 
York Times, and Jay and Linda 
Mathews, respectively from The 
Washington Post and the Los An- 
geles Times. 

For Americans like Jay Mathews 
and Fox Butterfield, who have stud- 
ied China and the Chinese language 
and spent good part their adult 
lives writing about China, arriving 
Peking was grand culmination. 
feel whole career, from 
studying China Harvard onward, 
had been preparing for the day 
would arrive here Peking 
write,” Mathews says. The image 
American reporters probing for hard 


Orville Schell, the author the Peo- 
ple’s Republic and frequent contribu- 
tor the Review, most recently visited 
China the fall. 
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news Peking after all these years 
estrangement still one that 
takes some getting used to. But then 
China longer the land fer- 
vent Maoist minions fighting pre- 
vent middle-aged spread the Chi- 
nese revolution, extirpate all 
“bourgeois tendencies” 
ranks “the People.” Judged 
the standards the past, what 
happening China inescapably 
bourgeois. much that corre- 
spondents arriving from the United 
States longer have the sense 
being dropped into new universe 
where all the symbols and political 
rhetoric are utterly alien. 

China now offers Coca Cola and 
Time magazine (for hard currency). 
welcomes the Boston Symphony. 
There new foreign investment 
law and new trade journal called 
Market, which filled with ads and 
with reports the latest 
Businessmen and law- 
yers are pleased the behavior 
they see around them. And should 
one feel the chill the “dictatorship 
the one could, until 
recently, Democracy Wall and 
braced calls for and 
democracy,” terms with reassur- 
ing Western ring sanity and hu- 
manitarianism. 

China’s new political posture has 
been concocted rapidly, and has 
contravened much what China 
used claim stood for, that one 
can only marvel that the Chinese 
people can embrace the change. 


CJR/Felicia Klingenberg 


This novel identity may not express 
the true complexity Chinese polit- 
ical life, but certainly more 
readily digestible American jour- 
nalists and their public than the 
identity which preceded it. 


Splendid isolation 


Like their precursors, the tribute- 
bearing missions which arrived from 
afar during the Ming and Qing Dy- 
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nasties isolated The Hostel 
for the Four Barbarians, the arriv- 
ing American journalists find them- 
selves entombed the Peking Ho- 
tel. Even during the current orgy 
Sino-American friendship, the Chi- 
nese still wish maintain certain 
symbols separation between 
themselves and those who come 
from the four seas.” 
Although the Peking China’s 
finest hotel (its seventeen floors 
make the tallest building the 
city), and although affords easy 
access downtown and such rare 
creature comforts air condition- 
ing, ghetto, sanitized high- 
rise warren for aliens. Whereas Chi- 
nese explain the splendid 
provide hospitality and comfort for 
visitors, many foreign residents ex- 
perience the hotel impossible 
place carry normal life, and 
formidable barrier between 
themselves and the world outside: 
dominion into which ordinary Chi- 
nese are forbidden enter without 
first being screened and registered. 
The hotel’s lobby, once waste- 
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land cold socialist marble filled 
with uncommunicative Albanians 
and North Koreans, now bustles 
with activity. Capitalists expen- 
sive suits from practically every na- 
tion the world mill about. Souve- 
nir counters sell toiletries, kitsch 
shell sculptures, and laughing Bud- 
dhas; the bar serves Cokes and 
Johnny Walker instead the once- 
exclusive fare Peking Beer and 
Great Wall Vodka. 

the Peking hotel anymore. 
more like cross between large 
boardinghouse offering rooms and 
offices monthly rates foreign 
diplomats and their families, and 
office building filled with foreign 
consultants and foreign businesses. 
The Peking China’s last line de- 
fense against one the severest 
housing shortages any city the 
world. And daily, China throws 
her doors open ever wider the 
world, the situation grows worse. 

“They are constructing new 
apartment complex for foreigners,” 
reports Linda Mathews the Los 
Angeles Times, Jay’s wife and 


New faces: Linda and Jay Mathews, like Frank Ching (center) 


arrived last summer. says one reporter, Mathewses have 


cooperate, because they’re Otherwise, sharing rare. 


mother two-year-old and six- 
year-old. “Originally they promised 
would ready December. But 
apparently now won’t finished 
before late spring, She re- 
counts this dispiriting fact the way 
weatherwoman might predict six 
months rain. 

the meanwhile, the Mathewses 
live and work four rooms the 
hotel, which, despite the magnificent 
view the Imperial City below, are 
hardly agreeable quarters for fam- 
ily with two young children and 
amah from Hong Kong. File cabi- 
nets stand the hallway; there 
place for the kids play and no- 
where eat but the cacophonous 
main dining room downstairs. 


Mathewses have appealed 
the Chinese government 
personally, through the newly 
established U.S. Embassy, and 
through their respective papers 
back home. Several times they have 
been the verge quitting, and 
they continue talk about the pos- 
sibility leaving the housing situ- 
ation does not improve. But they are 
still the Peking Hotel. 
“Jay and have agreement,” 
says Linda, who lawyer and who 
was the Supreme Court cor- 
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respondent before she left with her 
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husband for Hong Kong three years 
ago. “I’m not China specialist like 
Jay. agreed come Peking be- 
cause was something knew Jay 
wanted do. But has agreed that 
will leave all gets too 
much.” 

says Jay, “if Linda 
does decide that she wants leave, 
perfectly content home and 
raise family the States for 
while. heart, I’m still very bour- 

least the Mathews family in- 
tact Peking. Fox Butterfield’s 
family still waiting Hong Kong. 
have pregnant wife and three- 
year-old son like bring Pe- 
king,” says Butterfield, like Jay 
Mathews Harvard-trained China 
specialist. would simply 
impossible live with all three 
two hotel rooms. The way the 
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Chinese have things set for 
adds, ruefully, “it’s pretty 
much question your job your 

Although there certain 
amount complaining and, during 
trying periods, actual threats 
none the Americans like- 
depart soon. The Mathewses, 
like Butterfield, are talented and 
ambitious reporters who will not 
quit easily. All three them have 
received substantial 
books China, which will also help 
make early departures the 
source tricky proposition. 

“The whole American China- 
correspondent scene Peking one 
the most amazing things I’ve ever 
seen life,” says The Wall 
Street Journal’s Barry Kramer back 
the air-conditioned sanctuary 
Hong Kong. “First, these people 
spend their whole lives preparing 
Peking, and now that they’re 
there threatening pack 
and leave because the work condi- 
tions. It’s incredible!” 


their facilities were not al- 
ready seriously overextended, 
the Chinese Foreign Ministry 
has just begun approving 
more visas for American cor- 
respondents. great the prestige 
having their very own Peking 
dateline that numerous papers have 
applied the Chinese for visas. 
Even papers that have other for- 
eign correspondents anywhere have 
requested and, Newsday’s case, 
recently been granted, visa. The 
Baltimore 
Michael Parks, arrived Peking 
find himself exiled the Qian Men 
Hotel, which not only dreary but 
isolated that extremely diffi- 
cult keep with the flow 
events. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor has just sent Takashi Oka. Rich- 
ard Bernstein, who will open the 
Time bureau Peking when his 
visa approved, still waits Hong 
Kong. might willing accept 
camping site the Forbidden City 
just get Peking. 
What one quickly learns the 
journalistic world Peking that 
station relative and 
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like the quartet American 
wire service reporters who have at- 
tained it—all aspire move dialec- 
tically toward the 
mate: apartment. 


China syndromes 

“Why keep letting more 
Americans repeats Yao Wei 
the Information Office the For- 
eign Ministry, which handles all for- 
eign correspondents. your 
editors telegram and write ev- 
ery week begging so. They 
tell us, send our people even 
they have live Yao Wei 
laughs this absurdity. “But then, 
course, when the reporters get 
here they don’t want live tents. 
Nor would want them to. But 
then they start making requests.” 

One the requests which corre- 
spondents have been making most 
strenuously for access New 
China News Agency ticker. 
though the two wire services have 
gotten theirs, the newspaper report- 
ers have not. 

“All the official reports and texts 
statements which one needs 
follow the daily flow news Chi- 
come over the New China wire,” 
says Fox Butterfield. 
now, Chinese journalism loos- 
ening up, even getting somewhat in- 
vestigative, it’s real hardship not 
have wire. just can’t keep 
barging European friends 
the and UPI people who have 
machines. Living this hotel with- 
out machine like being deaf and 
blind. way, are farther from 
easy access the daily news than 
were Hong Kong.” 

the reporters have been com- 
says experienced polit- 
ical counselor the U.S. Embassy. 
“But there nothing the Chinese 
can do. just over their 
heads, and with more people arriv- 
ing could get even 

Language another obstacle, 
more troublesome, perhaps, than 
other countries. There something 
about foreigner who able 
speak the language which subtly but 
powerfully changes the chemistry 
relationships China. The mere 
fact being able speak Chinese 


seems signify cultural conces- 
sion that somehow important. 

Although three the newly ar- 
rived Americans speak Chinese 
(Butterfield, Ching, and Jay Math- 
ews) the others not. Each bureau, 
however, assigned interpreter 
the Chinese government. 
them are quite good,” says Linda 
Mathews. “It all depends who 
they are. But, obviously, questions 
loyalty can arise when comes 
covering something controversial.” 
Obviously, too, non-Chinese-speak- 
ing correspondents become particu- 
larly dependent their interpreters 
when they are trying cover 
breaking story. 

Such hardships, course, have 
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beat more: Before its December 


closing, Democracy Wall made for good copy. 


But just how objective were the stories? 


not brought the correspondents 
together. have friendly relations 
with the other American reporters,” 
Frank Ching maintains, don’t 
get together with them regular 
basis and compare notes share in- 
formation. There fact good 
deal competition, although 
probably feel less than the others 
because more interested long 
features and economic news than 
they are.” 

“They get competitive hell,” 
says European reporter who also 
based the capital. the 
Mathewses have cooperate, even 
though they work for different pa- 
pers, because they are married. But 
think Jay Mathews and Butterfield 
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feel unusually competitive. And 
and UPI, which got off slow 
Start, are always trying stay 
ahead one another.” 

“It’s incredible how they slink 
around protecting their sources and 
trying keep the others off their 
stories,” says the political counselor 
the embassy, who frequently ex- 
changes information with the Amer- 
ican China watchers. “Actually, 
they’re quite feline. When hear 
about some the pettiness that goes 
shakes his head and smiles. 

Indeed, word gets out that one 
the correspondents working 
interesting story, the others feel 
obliged get themselves im- 
mediately. 

One particular occasion may 
serve illustrate. Last October, Fox 
Butterfield and began frequent 
small Peking cafe. There, our sur- 
prise, found not only that great 
number youths were listening 
Western music, wearing Western 
clothes, and 
amounts beer, but also that as- 
sortment amateur pimps and 
prostitutes frequented the place. 

casual mention our finding 
two other correspondents set off 
gold rush. Butterfield, who course 
knew the scene best, had originally 
been apprehensive about writing 
our experiences lest they seem pure- 
prurient his editors. But when 
one reporter filed story based 
conversation with him about the 
cafe, and when the second reporter 
promptly went the cafe herself 
see what was up, Butterfield filed. 
Suddenly journalists were stamped- 
ing file accounts, some them 
based purely hearsay, about dec- 
adent Chinese youths and women 
for sale. 


Deviants and dissidents 


For the first time decades, Chi- 
nese-speaking reporters are able 
talk with prostitutes, dissidents, un- 
derground-magazine editors, writ- 
ers, artists, students, 
and even members the armed 
forces. Through such contacts 
whole new side the People’s Re- 


public being explored. 

Ching, “ordinary people will now 
talk you the street, although 
they are afraid come hotel. 
You can’t restaurant because 
there absolutely privacy. Ev- 
eryone the table will listen 
your conversation. You can walk, 
but it’s difficult take notes that 
way. One technique that have used 
walk the streets, especially 
night, and carry tape recorder.” 

Whereas the past Western re- 
porters could expect exchange 
with non-official Chinese, those 
among them who can speak the lan- 
guage and who have some street 
smarts are finding increasing oppor- 
tunities for contact. fact, many 
young dissidents are positively eager 
talk with the Western press. They 
have learned that the quickest way 
transmitting their protest their 
own government often through 
members the foreign press. 


onsider the case Georges 

Biannic, 

Agence France-Presse. Gener- 

ally acknowledged one 

the finest journalists Pe- 
king, Biannic’s coverage Democ- 
racy Wall was superb. fact, 
many his articles were deemed 
significant the Chinese govern- 
ment that they were included 
Reference News, selection 
translated excerpts from the world 
press which made available 
cadres, party members, and other 
officials. 

Democracy Wall blossomed 
with posters year ago, Biannic’s 
articles showed the Reference 
News with such regularity that the 
youths down the Wall (who knew 
that his articles were being circulat- 
they would start shouting, 
one foreign diplomat told 
me. “They were just thrilled that 
was writing about them, carrying 
their message the leadership all 
across China, something they were 
powerless 

Some Frank Ching’s Wall 
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Street Journal articles have also 
been picked Reference News, 
well Reference Materials, 
another press digest for high-rank- 
ing officials. “Since Chinese,” 
says Ching, often find myself 
thinking how what write will pro- 
voke the Chinese here. Actually, 
feel that function not only 
inform Americans, but help shake 
people here China and make 
them think well. can’t help but 
have these two audiences mind. 
That doesn’t mean try write sto- 
ries please the Chinese. Quite the 
contrary. find myself trying 
write critical pieces with the hope 
that they will translated and used 
here China well abroad. 

have often felt that the Chinese 
use our articles their own internal 
struggles convey certain mes- 
sage that one official faction does 
not want come right out and say 
themselves,” says Ching. “They use 
indirection. It’s time-honored Chi- 
nese tactic.” 


Temptations 


emissaries from the U.S. press 
corps continue arrive China, 
tempting assume that their in- 
creased coverage will translate into 
deeper and subtler understanding 
the meaning the whole Chinese 
counselor the embassy indelicate- 
put it: The addition couple 
Americans like Fox Butterfield 
and Jay Mathews the Peking 
press corps nothing give guy 
orgasm. The American papers 
have their bones pick and are 
self-centered that they don’t think 
story has been covered until 
journalist has done it. But the 
French, English, and the Japanese 
have been here Peking and top 
this stuff for 

With exchanges running fast 
and furiously between the U.S. and 
China, and with Western corre- 
spondents expressing empathy 
for the Chinese people and their as- 
pirations (an empathy unmatched 
reporters anywhere else the 
third world), tempting as- 
sume that the American press has 
last purged itself bias toward Chi- 
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na. And, fact, when queried the 
Americans Peking, not one 
them felt that was laboring under 
any significant biases. 

But while true that the Amer- 
ican correspondents are longer, 
they once were, actively antago- 
nistic, one should not too hasty 
assuming they are free subtler 
prejudices. The 
which American 
have reached out embrace the 
new persona liberalized China 
itself revealing: they have accept- 
this presentation with hardly 
murmur protest, the words 
Deng Xiaoping were last the true 
voice China. 


his assumption is, course, 

not simply the creation 

American journalists them- 

selves, for are witnessing 

unusual period which Amer- 
ican reporters are united with Chi- 
na’s leaders their desire 
done with the revolutionary political 
identity the People’s Republic. 
But China’s militant past just 
chimera which can made van- 
ish when leadership changes com- 
pels? What has happened the 
ideas which not very long ago ani- 
mated the country and its people? 
The thoughts Chairman Mao 
may seem unreal from New York 
and Washington, D.C. But they 
were, and still are, important 
part China. Can our bulging ros- 
ter American China watchers not 
find one youth all China who 
still calling “put politics com- 

not mean imply that The 
Four Modernizations and all the 
other liberalizing influences are not 
worth reporting. simply wonder 
about the way these changes have 
played into our own predilections. 
When dissidents (who have received 
tremendous amount coverage 
the American press) are tried and 
sometimes sent jail, the drama 
makes sense and involves us. 
When the Chinese engage dis- 
pute over whether display art 
which not socialist realist, the con- 
troversy within category polit- 
ical discourse that the American 


people can understand. And Ameri- 
can China watchers follow the con- 
troversy with interest, convinced 
their own neutrality. 

When Western correspondents re- 
port dissent China seem 
consoled each accusation regard- 
ing political and social flaws. 
through these flaws—ones, fact, 
with which Americans are often well 
acquainted—that reporters render 
the Chinese intelligible. This 
edge assures that the Chinese are 
more like than might have im- 
agined when China appeared the 
paradigm revolutionary purity. 
Having The Washington Post and 
The New York Times disclose that, 
for instance, there are prostitutes 
China helps sketch landscape 
that distant country which once 
comforting and reassuring. Beneath 
the surface all such reporting 
Chinese 
suggestion, good. last they 
are willing admit they are just 
like the rest us.” 

the U.S. becomes more and 
more involved China, easy 
let China’s Maoist past slip conven- 
iently from our memories, 
were era absolute delusion that 
could cut loose like balloon and 
left drift away into the void. And 
so, the New China, reporters 
longer have wrestle with trou- 
blesome concepts like strug- 
which set poor against the rich, 
“new man,” which called for self- 
less utopian man motivated the 
commonweal rather than self-inter- 
est, the campaign against 
geois rights,” which sought finally 
expunge the remaining prerogatives 
private enterprise and ownership 
China. 

There always danger that, 
someone becomes more like us, 
think understand him better. 
And the Chinese people have 
changed, least the surface, al- 
lowing themselves appear more 
comprehensible. But, any journal- 
ist knows, parlous business 
pick those bits and pieces our 
own universe which see reflected 
back from another culture body 
politic, and claim them objective 
knowledge. 
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“Our liberty depends freedom 
the press, and that cannot 
limited without being lost?’ 


Thomas Jefferson 
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The first American teach reporting China since 1948 
recounts what learned about journalists who the 


YOUR PUPILS 
TAUGHT 


JAMES ARONSON 


The Chinese-made car picked 
hotel the far western sec- 
tion Peking that very cold morn- 
ing early February and half 
hour later dropped off before 
old gray-brick building, down the 
heel but dignified, with large sign 
characters reading: Institute 
Journalism. The whole compound, 
the eastern section the city, 
beyond Embassy Row and the rub- 
ble new subway extension, 
looked like construction site. Its 
most prominent feature was vast 
cement building which will the 
new plant the People’s Daily (cir- 
culation 6.5 million) 
presses arrive from Germany. 

front the journalism institute 
large group young people broke 
out huddle and came toward the 
car. They were “my” students, but 
they quickly took possession me. 
Their infectious enthusiasm almost 
immediately set rest the consider- 
able concern had felt about 
vaguely charted assignment Pe- 
king which had committed my- 
self for six months. 

That assignment was train Chi- 
nese students the basics news- 
writing English. was the first 
American receive such invita- 
tion. had come from the Chinese 


James Aronson, cofounder and for 
many years editor the National 
Guardian newsweekly, professor 
communications Hunter College 
the City University New York. 
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Academy Social Sciences, which 
had established the institute the 
fall 1978 one six postgradu- 
ate schools various disciplines. 
The invitation was offered, believe, 
because was journalist, with ex- 
perience both the commercial and 
radical press, who was known 
friend China.” 1949 was ex- 
ecutive editor the National 
Guardian, which, October that 
year, had advocated recognition 
the People’s Republic China— 
perhaps the first national publica- 
tion the United States so. 
The Chinese were also familiar with 
books, which were critical 
Chinese coverage U.S. newspa- 
pers, and with teaching career, 
which had taken after leaving 
newspaper deadlines behind 1967. 

The moving forces the institute, 
was soon learn, were senior 
editors Xinhua (the government- 
run news agency) and the People’s 
Daily (the newspaper the Com- 
munist Party China), one 
whose deputy editors, Gang, was 
the director the institute. was 
witty and intelligent man, with 
whom was have many frank 
talks about Chinese policy and jour- 
nalism. His Xinhua counterpart was 
Chen Lung, director the agency’s 
domestic news service, who had been 
one Xinhua’s pioneers young 
journalist the cave 
Yenan the 1940s after the fa- 
mous March. Rather shy, but 
stubborn argument, Chen Lung 


had learned his English well 
mission school Peking. The in- 
volvement these men the insti- 
tute was appropriate because most 
the students eventually would join 
their staffs work for one the 
five English-language magazines 
published China. 

Both men had suffered bitterly 
during the years Cultural Revolu- 
tion (1966 1977), had almost 
all the journalists met during 
stay. This attempt, under Mao’s 
leadership, combat elitism and 
growing bureaucracy, narrow the 


gap between city and country, intel- 
lectuals and laborers, had failed. Its 
high-minded purposes were distort- 
Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing, and 
the so-called Gang Four into 
reign repression during which the 
nation’s cultural life and educational 
system were totally disrupted. 

the process the news media had 
been taken over Jiang Qing and 
company and employed weapon 
stifle dissent. Thousands “‘sus- 
pect” journalists and editors—who 
had witnessed the debasement 
their culture and the rejection ev- 
the socialist ideals the Long 
March era—were thrown out 
their jobs, humiliated, imprisoned, 
sent the countryside feed 
pigs dig trenches. 

Gang had gone from the Peo- 
ple’s Daily the kitchen cadre 
(leadership) school where 
came expert short-order cook. 
told me, with wry smile, that Jiang 
Qing personally informed him that 
far she was concerned could 
spend the rest his life the kitch- 
en. Fortunately was able hang 
his apron soon after the fall 
the Gang Four. 

Most those who had been re- 
moved during this period what 
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they called “feudal fascism” were 
now back work. Their remarkable 
lack bitterness could attributed 
part their joy taking their 
profession again. The guiding spirit 
now was the late Premier Zhou En- 
lai and his admonition “‘dare 
think, dare speak, dare act.” 
There was much do—and un- 
the media, the journalists 
themselves conceded—and that was 
one the reasons for invitation 
China. 


free hand 


the days before classes began, 
met few times with Chen Lung 
and Gang and with representa- 
tives the Academy Social 
Sciences talk about the cur- 
riculum. gathered reception 
room the Xinhua headquarters, 
sprawling compound where about 
5,000 people work and where many 
them live. The room was large 
and bright, with massive chairs 
placed against the walls—an ar- 
rangement not conducive intima- 
cy—and with tables for tea front 
each chair. 

one these sessions was 
proposed that, addition 
classes the institute, should give 


Class struggle: Told class (below, with 
their teacher the center) preferred One student explained, 
“We Chinese are not used being interviewed the street.” 


Lao Yang, Xinhua 


audience about 500 working jour- 
nalists from all the publications 
the Peking area and from Radio Pe- 
king. the institute, the lectures 
would given English—I not 
speak Chinese—without 
preter. When asked, with some 
astonishment, whether the journal- 
ists would able follow 
English, they said there would 
problem. mind’s eye, tried 
reverse the situation, with Chinese 
journalism teacher lecturing Chi- 
nese audience 500 Ameri- 
cans New York. got picture. 


was clear from the beginning 


that Chinese hosts were giv- 


ing completely free hand 
teacher. They knew what they 
wanted, but they did not want 
tell how present it. They ex- 
plained that the structure and goals 
Chinese journalism are quite dif- 
ferent from ours. There profit 
motive, for example. The task the 
nation’s news media, they said, 
inform the people their own pro- 
gress and China’s role the 
world. This also means reporting 
shortcomings and involving the peo- 
ple helping make sure that the 
revolution remains the tracks. 
But for more than decade the news 
media had not been doing their job. 
Thus, along with China’s other ma- 
jor institutions, the media needed 
modernized. hosts made 
clear that they did not want 
change the purpose Chinese jour- 
nalism, only its content and style. 
They felt that Xinhua, for exam- 
ple, had long way catch 
with the foreign news agencies. Sto- 
ries were either too long and dull 
too short and uninformative. The 
news lead was almost unknown: the 
real news too often was buried 
story. them how write 
Chen Lung implored our 
first meeting.) Stories based in- 
terviews with officials were largely 
verbatim reports, without response, 
what the officials said. Feature 
stories tended pure puffery. 
Commentary (as the Chinese call 
editorials) was often studded with 
clichés. Readers were becoming im- 
patient with this kind journalism; 


were many editors. Change, how- 
ever, came hard. Perhaps outside 
voice would effective. 

prepared curriculum after 
these sessions and had chance my- 
self inspect the English-language 
publications and Chinese journals 
(with help), decided that hectoring 
about the sins the journalists 
would self-defeating. would 
merely solidify existing feeling 
inferiority among working journal- 
ists, and would intimidate stu- 
dents journalism. What was need- 
ed, seemed me, was presenta- 
tion alternative methods writ- 
ing, editing, and preparing com- 
mentary; comparison the alter- 
natives with prevailing practice; and 
demonstration that the new meth- 
ods could applied effectively 
China’s needs and requirements. 


collective spirit 


the institute that first day the 
students escorted new 
office, then crowded after and 
bombarded with questions— 
about flight, students 
Hunter College, wife (the grand- 
daughter missionary), who, they 
knew, had been born and raised 
China, and who accompanied 
this journey. 


finally managed move them 
out the office and into the 
classroom. they seated them- 
selves (seventeen enrolled stu- 
dents and three auditors), each 
one behind ancient Remington 
typewriter, had chance study 
their faces, which reflected the infi- 
nite variety China. They came 
from all parts the country— 
Anhui, Hunan, Shandong, Shanxi, 
Jiangsu, Hainan, and even Mon- 
golia. All were dressed simply (with 
layered clothing against the harsh 
winter) blue, gray, green jacket 
and trousers, many with caps. They 
ranged age from twenty-three 
forty-one (the education the older 
students had been interrupted when 
universities were shut down the 
height the Cultural Revolution). 
All had fairly good command 
English, which they had learned 
the Foreign Language Institutes 


through their work interpreters 
with the China Travel Service. Only 
one, the daughter foreign serv- 
ice officer, had lived There 
were only two women among the en- 
rolled seventeen, situation which 
deplored—to their cheers. They 
lived dormitories the institute 
building and ate nearby can- 
teen. Those who were married 
had families Peking went home 
weekends. 

None the students had journal- 
istic experience, but all had the 
equivalent our B.A. degree. They 
had been culled from among ninety 
aspiring journalists who had taken 
eighteen hours rigorous examina- 
tions both English and Chinese. 
Their grasp international affairs 
was generally superior that 
their counterparts the U.S.—a 
judgment based own teaching 
experience—but their knowledge 
life the U.S. and other countries 
was limited. Each morning they lis- 
tened the Voice America and 
the BBC via shortwave set our 
newsroom/classroom. often dis- 
cussed the broadcasts, especially 
those that concerned U.S.-China re- 
lations, the Soviet Union, and the 
Chinese invasion Vietnam, which 
had occurred only days after the be- 
ginning the semester. The class 
unanimously supported the invasion, 
but several students were concerned 
about its possible consequences, 
especially Soviet intervention. 

gave the students outline 
the syllabus: general newswriting, 
preparing for and conducting in- 
terview, feature articles, writing 
about the arts, editing copy, and in- 
vestigative reporting. These are fa- 
miliar elements American 
journalism curriculum, course, 
but they had adjusted the 
Chinese environment. This meant 
considerable homework for visiting 
teacher. also turned the students 
for suggestions. 

first reluctant speak up— 
Chinese respect for professors 
awesome—they responded quickly 
encouragement join in. 
What they wanted, they said, were 
comparisons between Chinese and 
American journalism, description 


the American press work, and, 
above all, practice reporting and 
writing. 

They worked well together the 
semester advanced. They discussed 
everything group, challenged 
each other collective spirit, and 
took pleasure the success one 
another their number. Out this 
process, remarkably, individual ex- 
cellence emerged. There was air 
excitement the classroom, per- 
haps because were sharing 
unique experience—for and for 
them. 


Assignment: Democracy Wall 


stressed the journalist’s need for 
background information, research, 
resourcefulness, 
skepticism. invited people for 
practice interviews: Ted Chan, 
Chinese-American 
who had come from Hong Kong 
for month the Peking bureau; 
Sidney Rittenberg, American 
who, after thirty-four years Chi- 
na, was about make his first visit 
home. 

their interviews with people. “‘It 
not the practice our country 
tough,” one student said. 
asked. Another student sug- 
gested that perhaps “persistent” 
would better word. agreed. 
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Nina Zacuto 


Moving the masses: Newspapers 
may serve the revolution, but reporters 
still have learn write lead 


would not easy, all felt, alter 
certain habits and practices, but 
the ‘nterest getting good story 
was worth risking some rebuffs. 

One student auditor, staff re- 
porter for Radio Peking, listened 
carefully advice about preparing 
for interview. said wished 
had had such guidance before 
assignment two years earlier talk 
with the coach visiting Ameri- 
can basketball team. asked what 
had done prepare for the inter- 
view. little,” said. 
were not too many places turn.” 
“Did you contact the American liai- 
son [it was not yet 
asked. No, had not. 
Why not? Silence. Finally said: 
“It was too soon after the removal 
the Gang Four. did not feel lib- 
erated enough There was sym- 
pathetic laughter the room. 

Another day proposed, as- 
signment 
porting, that the class Peking’s 
Democracy Wall report the 
dazibao (big character) posters and 
the people who came read the 
protests, complaints, petitions, criti- 
cism, and poetry. There was nerv- 
ous stirring the room. Did they 
anticipate any problems with the se- 
curity people, asked, getting 
onlookers talk them? No, they 
said, they felt pretty sure them- 
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selves now asking questions, 
and they expected trouble from 
security. “We can spot plain- 
clothes cop anywhere,” one said, 
and the class roared with laughter. 

Still, even discussed the 
contents the story—how did the 
Wall come into being? what was 
the posters?—I wondered how the 
students would get people talk 
freely about why they were there. 
The fledgling reporters went off 
the assignment Wednesday 
May; they were report their 
findings the next day—before they 
started write. 

When walked into the classroom 
the next morning, the students were 
unusually quiet. “Well?” 
There were some coughs and weak 
smiles. Then Xing Wenjun, the class 
monitor (elected secret ballot for 
the term), spoke up. 
said, think have failed you. 
was watching closely. “I’m not 
surprised,” said. talk about 
This eased the tension, and their 
tales emerged. 


hey had measured the length 
the wall (and had come 
with different figures), copied 
lines from the most provoca- 
tive posters, inspected the 
“underground” newspapers sale, 
and estimated crowd size. But they 
could not get the nerve inter- 
view the spectators. Traditional re- 
serve and respect for privacy were 
deeply rooted. So, what was per- 
haps the most productive session 
the semester, talked out, ana- 
lyzing their qualms about being 
rebuffed, their doubts about their 
skills. Everyone took part. began 
appreciate the process criticism/ 
self-criticism prevalent China. 

suggested that, rather than write 
story, they turn “memo the 
editor,” relating what they had 
found Democracy Wall and their 
problems covering the story. 
would useful record. 

couple days later they turned 
the assignment. the seventeen, 
only two had written memo; the 
others, encouraged the talkout 
(and obviously after having dis- 


cussed among themselves), had at- 
tempted write news stories after 
all—with some frank comments 
about their own performance re- 
porters. The stories contained some 
acute descriptions individuals 
the crowd, good background materi- 
the Wall, and amusing side- 
lights. 

favorite was story about 
poster writer who proclaimed that 
had solved the Goldbach Conjec- 
ture, mathematical problem that 
has generations 
mathematicians. Scrawled 
poster were congratulatory messages 
from onlookers and postscript 
from the alleged genius offering 
skeptics chance meet him the 
poster site P.M. “tomorrow.” 
Under the poster disgruntled ob- 
server had written: came here 
P.M. three evenings running. You 
weren’t here. you can’t even tell 
time, how can anyone believe that 
you have solved the Goldbach Con- 

one the two actual memos, 
the student wrote: Chinese are 
not used being interviewed the 
street. Everyone would surprised 
being asked questions. recall 
once when went home Shanghai, 
woman friend asked buy 
some clothing for her. Because did 
not know the height the woman, 
asked woman the street who 
looked tall friend. But 
surprise, she was frightened and 
just looked for while and 
then turned away.” change some- 
times came slowly, the eagerness 
change was great. 


Striking contrasts 


This same eagerness prevailed the 
Big Lectures (so named distin- 
guish them from classes the 
institute) every other Friday the 
Xinhua auditorium, which before 
World War had housed the parlia- 
ment the first Republic China. 
The audience 500 journalists 
came bus, bicycle, and foot. 
winter they huddled their padded 
clothing (as did the platform) 
faintly heated hall, when there was 
heat all. summer (spring Pe- 
king fleeting) voice sometimes 
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competed with lumbering ceiling 
fans. 

Here lectured general terms 
news- and feature-writing, the 
history the American press, both 
commercial and radical, and the 
wire services the world. sever- 
occasions was asked criticize 
articles written journalists pres- 
ent the hall (although did not 
know this until later) the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s tour Chi- 
na, international conference 
acupuncture Peking, and archa- 
eological discoveries. could com- 
pare these articles with coverage 
foreign news agencies because Xin- 
hua puts out daily English-lan- 
guage publication entitled Notes 
From Foreign News Agencies. Nick- 
named the Blue News because its ti- 
tle printed blue, contains dis- 
patches from the AP, UPI, Reuters, 
and Agence France-Presse exactly 
they are transmitted from their 
home offices. The same wire service 
copy also published daily Chi- 
nese Reference News. 

One comparison used the Big 
Lectures was the coverage 
meeting Peking between Austral- 
ian Foreign Minister Andrew Pea- 
cock and Vice-Premier Deng Xiao- 
ping early last June, reported 
the press Peacock interview 
immediately thereafter. John Rode- 
rick the AP, one the American 
correspondents based Peking, 
filed story describing the exchange 
between Deng and Peacock mod- 
ernization, SALT II, Southeast 
Asia, and population problems. 
its dispatch the same day, Xinhua 
noted that the two men had had 
cordial and friendly discussion 
subjects common interest and 
the growth bilateral relations be- 
tween China and Australia.” for- 
mal statement each leader fol- 
lowed, and the Xinhua article ended 
with list people present the 
discussion. 

The contrast was striking. The 
story was full news; the Xin- 
hua report was routine and uninfor- 
mative—the product, seemed, 
timid and unskilled reporter. Like 
coach earlier, many Chinese jour- 
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nalists still not feel “liberated 
enough” venturesome, break 
with the traditions the past. 
was precisely this attitude that was 
encouraged seek overcome 
lectures. But the solution the 
problem would require more than 
American prescription. 

Interest American remedies, 
however, was reflected questions 
from the audience the Xinhua au- 
ditorium: How would the press 
cover the Boston Symphony tour? 
How did one distinguish between in- 
terpretive reporting and editorializ- 
ing? How does the press review 
books, films, and on? How well 
were the newly accredited cor- 
respondents covering China? And, 
course, how does the concept 
freedom the press the 
compare with the Chinese concept? 


any reasonable discussion 

these questions, in- 

structive know how Chinese 

journalists see their own re- 

sponsibilities. 
ing the late July, asked 
People’s Daily correspondent about 
take his post Washington 
describe the journalist’s role Chi- 
nese society. “Our job,” said, “‘is 
report and other editorial work 
with the purpose helping people, 
furthering the progress the rev- 
olution. This quite different from 
objective reporting. Our newspapers 
are instruments education, with 
class struggle the basis. Every- 
some use this educational process. 
Thus, the stories about development 
and progress toward industrial mod- 
ernization, and also stories the 
area culture. But also about fail- 
ures and wrongdoings. This latter 
area great importance. 

“We don’t splash sensational 
case our pages immediately,” 
went on. “The procedure 
first the agency affected, our 
investigation proves wrongdoing, 
order give the agency chance 
respond. Then will publish the 
story. This provides the opportunity 
for additional investigation and re- 
duces the danger accusation 
against person who may later 


prove have been innocent. But 
the agency fails act, then the 
newspaper will print the story. 

“We see nothing gained play- 
ing sensational material like 
murder cases, unless becomes 
major problem. course, crime 
bad, but not important 
other news. When criminal act 
itself becomes warning sign that 
there deeper general malaise, 
then something should done 
the press.” 

Through talks with Chinese 
journalists and journalists-to-be, 
became convinced that most Chi- 
nese desired change. The problem 
was help them decide how im- 
plement it. They admired modern 
American newsgathering methods, 
but they did not want turn their 
own newspapers into Chinese ver- 
sions the American press. They 
sought tailor “the best the 
the requirements the so- 
cialist system and Chinese sen- 
sibilities. 

Discussion what the West has 
offer inevitably opened out into 
philosophical discussions about the 
role the press our respective so- 
cieties. Americans accustomed 
thinking the press separate 
from, and often critical of, govern- 
ment, the Chinese view seems 
strange. Press and government are 
inseparable China, the premise 
being that socialism “in the serv- 
ice the people” and that the news 
media exist serve the same end. 

China, then, the limits press 
freedom are set the system itself, 
which the press part. While 
the overwhelming majority Chi- 
nese journalists respect their system, 
they also seek greater latitude with- 
American journalistic techniques 
China indicated. 

The Chinese are eager students. 
But perhaps they can also teach. 
They have become convinced that 
placing too much emphasis in- 
dividualism and competition impairs 
the effectiveness their work to- 
ward the general well-being. Even 
amidst the glories the free enter- 
prise system, that conviction may 
worth exploring. 
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For reporters caught the experi- 
ence, the death newspaper can 
wrenching the death friend. And, 
like friend’s death, forces the survi- 
vors reflect what has been lost. 

The Chicago Daily News took long 
time die. Before succumbed the 
age 102, March 1978, all sorts 
remedies had been tried. But the mal- 
ady—often diagnosed mix poor 
management, changing readership, and 
delivery deep-rooted, 
and none the remedies worked. 

February 1978, fifteen months 
after taking over the Daily News, editor 
Jim Hoge climbed onto desk the 
front the city room introduce pub- 
lisher Marshall Field who had come 


Michael Miner former co-editor 
the Chicago Journalism Review and 
former reporter for the Chicago Sun- 
Times. currently writes press col- 
umn for the weekly Chicago Reader 
and freelances. 
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speak the assembled staff. Rumors 
disaster had been circulating for 
months. The atmosphere was tense. 
call for your attention,” the editor said, 
trying ease the tension with small 
joke, “but think I’ve got it.” After 
few further remarks, Hoge jumped 
down and Field bounded onto the desk 
shutting down the paper March 
Thus the publisher fulfilled the legal re- 
quirement that give the unions notice 
before killing Chicago’s last afternoon 
paper. 

The following Monday, employees 
were called in, one one, learn 
whether they were “all right,” use the 
argot the hour, the Daily 
News’s 220 editorial employees, 130 
were The survivors would 
shifted down the hall the Sun-Times, 
where room was being made for them 
the firing additional thirty Sun- 
Times 

The traditions the Daily News and 
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News crew smiles for 
final family photo. 


phot 


newspapering offered that paper’s 
staff honorable way behave the 
final days: they put out the best newspa- 
per they could until the presses stopped; 
then they had party and cried and got 
drunk. the Sun-Times, most those 
who had been given notice continued 
come work. Embarrassed editors 
looked through the condemned reporters 
and longer gave them assignments. 
revised seating chart, 
names, was taped the windows over- 
looking the Chicago River. night 
they flicked through the bulldog edition, 
staring the vast ads proclaiming the 
bigger-than-ever Sun-Times be. 
Daily News city editor Robert Signer 
had been given the job informing em- 
ployees that “‘it’s unlikely that you will 
one those kept.” hated this 
task. Like most the paper’s em- 
ployees, Signer had special affection 
for the Sun-Times; was the competi- 
tion. Moreover, like many his col- 
leagues, was angry Field for pul- 
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Field Enterprises / Richard Derk 


ling the plug the Daily News. 

Signer, who had been invited stay 
deputy metropolitan editor the 
Sun-Times, quit. The Washington Post 
had offered him job its day city edi- 
tor. gladly accepted it. His top assis- 
tant city editor, Jack Schnedler, also 
chose leave. first went The Mi- 
ami Herald arts and amusements edi- 
tor; now features editor The 
Washington Star. Raymond Coffey 
could have been the Sun-Times’s Wash- 
ington bureau chief; jumped the 
Tribune. did arts critic Richard 
Christiansen. Most could not afford the 
luxury considering job the Sun- 
Times unacceptable, and 115 the 
journalists laid off two years ago are 
now employed that paper. 

majority those thrown out 
work were able remain the business 
they chose, and more than dozen 
even had new jobs before their old ones 
ended. The journalism community’s last 
tribute the deceased paper was 
quickly absorb its orphaned staff. But 
join another paper like joining another 
family, and many reporters roamed 
widely before finding place that felt 
like home. 

Dozens others had scramble 
find other ways put food the table. 
Reporters without paper, they also 
had confront set tough questions: 
Who were they now? What had they 
lost—or gained—when their paper fold- 
ed? feel totally worthless,” says 
Karen Petitte, who freelanced for year 
after losing her job Daily News con- 
sumer reporter and now deputy com- 
missioner the Department Con- 
sumer Services Mayor Jane Byrne’s 
administration. feel that you 
had been better journalist the Daily 
News would around today.” After 
setting shop home, she says, felt 
totally isolated from the world. Journal- 
ists work huge office with lot 
people, and they’re very gregarious. 
There was such camaraderie the 
Daily News—these were your friends.” 

Don Zochert, features writer who 
had worked the Daily News for doz- 
years, says, “The loss felt the loss 
inside man—the loss telephone 
power. The thing that surprises 
never thought self-esteem depended 
any way being reporter for the 
Daily News. But time went 
seemed that did, part. feel 
self-esteem was wrapped the 
group, the friends longer have. I’m 
Zochert, who was thirty-nine 
when left the paper, holed his 
suburban home support his wife and 
three children writing books. 


Zochert has mixed feelings about his 
former profession. the one hand, like 
most his former colleagues, misses 
the fellowship; the other, says that 
even before the Daily News folded 
had decided that “there something 
terribly about daily journalism. 
“There’s always another story,” says. 
“It’s always the same story the one 
before it.” And saw the business 
changing ways did not like: 
the point view the staff writer, suc- 
cess became more and more dependent 
presenting one’s self commod- 
ity.” For all his misgivings, however, 
Zochert says would work the Daily 
News today, were still around. 


Ziomek had been the Sun- 

Times for nine years, working 

his way from part-time copy 
clerk general assignment reporter; 
suddenly, thirty, was through. Zi- 
omek’s feelings about newspapering, 
like Zochert’s, swing between extremes. 
good things involving ego gratification 
that exist working for newspaper, and 
they’re all gone—seeing your name and 
the results your work few hours, 
getting the front the line fire 
press conference, knowing you’re 
reaching whole lot people. There’s 
something very nitty-gritty about it.” 
Now, working press secretary for 
political candidate, Ziomek finds the 
press and the need please 
press people 

former Field Enterprises reporter 
who found job news depart- 
ment misses other things, and speaks 
loss power, loss status. “TV 
industry without tradition, without 
history,” says. “Sometimes tradi- 
tion alone carried paper. Tradition 
could shame editor into doing the 
right thing. very cool that way.” 
And, like Zochert and Karen Petitte, 
misses newspaper people. flaky 
and egotistical; they have everything 
wrong that people have, but they’re 
more real, more professional,” says, 
adding: think probably miss the 
people much more than miss the paper 
institution.” 

Former city editor Signer puts 
another way: think that the Daily 
News was pretty much family, and 
all like together again.” 

“The strongest feeling had the 
time was sense says for- 
mer reporter Zochert, recalling how 
felt when Field closed down the paper. 
But, like the others still wrestling with 
sense loss, says, haven’t figured 
out who what was betrayed.” 
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foreign nations used the 

exclusive domain handful 
scholars, propagandists, and engi- 
neers. The scholars examined other 
systems broadcasting out sim- 
ple curiosity for what they re- 
vealed about our own communica- 
tions institutions, which. course, 
were thought the besi the 
world. The propagandists dissected 
the political content foreign com- 
munications and invented ways 
use them for the promotion U.S. 
interests abroad. 
managed the international radio fre- 
quency spectrum, speaking truly 
foreign language megahertz and 
klystrons. 

All that has changed. The aca- 
demics, bureaucrats, 
cians now find their once spacious 
field crowded with policymakers 
hungry for information about for- 
eign broadcast systems. Changes 
both the domestic and international 
arenas account for this new interest. 
the domestic scene, new com- 
munications technologies have chal- 
lenged traditional notions spec- 
trum scarcity and 
served the foundation our na- 
tion’s broadcast policy for more than 
forty-five years. the search for 
new approaches accommodate the 
rapid pace change 
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munications, policymakers increas- 
ingly look other nations. 

The explosion telecommunica- 
tions technology has also had im- 
pact international policy. Over 
the years, the flow information 
and entertainment between nations 
has grown dramatically, and now 
satellite technology promises even 
greater expansion communication 
between nations. Because this tech- 
nology transcends national bounda- 
ries, policies which govern its use 
have become matters internation- 
deliberation; the social, political, 
and economic forces that shape the 
broadcasting systems each nation 
are carried over into the internation- 
arena. appreciation these 
forces has become vital effective 
international policymaking. This has 
been most evident during the past 
two years, the United States pre- 
pared for the World Administrative 
Radio Conference Geneva, 
which 149 nations met last fall set 
international regulations for use 
the radio frequency spectrum. 

Never history has there been 
greater interest broadcast systems 
and policies. For this reason, the ap- 
pearance Television and Political 
Life, examination the relation- 
ships between television and politics 
six western European nations, 
very timely. Editor Anthony Smith 
the press, and crusader for better 
broadcasting. himself wrote the 
chapter Britain, and asked na- 
tional experts examine the situa- 
tions Sweden, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. Each 
has different perspective the in- 
dustry (one political scientist, 
another newspaper editor, 
producer, and on). the editor 
acknowledges, the essays are neither 
parallel nor exhaustive; but they 
provide some helpful insights. 


Look, for example, the funda- 
mental issue government regula- 
tion. Many policymakers 
United States (myself included) be- 
lieve that key developing broad- 
casting 
services this country deregula- 
tion accompanied increased com- 
petition, which would allow new 
technologies bid for full accept- 
ance the marketplace. 

But deregulation alone does not 
necessarily mean better, even 
freer, television—as the case the 
Netherlands illustrates. tel- 
evision contains all the ingredients 
the perfect system,” notes Her- 
man Wigbold, leading Dutch jour- 
nalist and editor. “There gov- 
cal parties exercise control, apart 
from certain 
influences. There certain 
amount controlled advertising, 
but private commercial televi- 
sion.” The Dutch system also ap- 
pears offer the ultimate access: 
any organization able attract 
enough members entitled 
broadcast time. Forty thousand 
members will earn hour per week 
for organization, and having 
least 400,000 members yields en- 
tire day. These membership organi- 
zations—not the government 
some monolithic 
work—determine what goes the 
air. 

Five large organizations, among 
them the Catholics, Protestants, and 
Socialists, are entitled air time, 
are such smaller groups the fun- 
damentalists and 
mists. reads like ideal mix for 
fascinating variety programs. But 
has not worked that way. 

After some bold efforts such ta- 
boo areas abortion and war 
crimes, Dutch began foundering 
the early 1970s its own com- 
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mercial instincts. TROS, so-called 
broadcast organization, 
decided that the best way boost 
its membership was provide the 
most popular programs catering 
popular tastes. Others followed 
suit, including fundamentalist 
broadcasting organization which at- 
tempted comfort viewers pre- 
senting the traditional messages 
the Gospel. the Netherlands, 
other words, competition—not for 
advertising dollars, but for increased 
the range program choices. 

Are conclude from this ex- 
perience that free-market broad- 
cast system cannot succeed? think 
not. According Wigbold, the 
Dutch plan was “bound fail since 
the broadcasting system forced tele- 
vision into The 
openness led not democratisation 
but the dictatorship member- 
ship Thus, even though the 
government opted for 
policy and established system 
access, the structural limits im- 
posed served undermine its demo- 
cratic goals. Because there were 
only two television channels avail- 
able, and because access was based 
organizational size, the competi- 
tion for mass audiences became 
much driving force the Neth- 
erlands has the United 
States. 


hese problems could ame- 

liorated both countries 

encouraging competition be- 
tween conventional, over-the-air tel- 
evision and its technological rivals. 
One five television homes the 
U.S. can already receive expanded 
program offerings via cable televi- 
sion, compared with one twenty 
homes ten years ago. Nearly five 
million cable subscribers now pay 
additional surcharges for special 
channels which provide 
commercial-free sporting 
events, and 
fare, and which have nearly unlim- 
ited potential for providing special- 
ized programming. cable televi- 
sion continues grow, and such 
newcomers proposed 
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direct-to-home satellite broadcasts 
start operations, the grip that estab- 
lished programmers now have 
our viewing habits will inevitably 
weakened. 

overriding concern the Eu- 
ropean observers represented 
evision and Political Life journal- 
istic freedom for broadcasters. all 
six nations discussed, broadcaster 
freedom peaked the late 1960s. 
During those years, conscious efforts 
were made open political dia- 
logue radio and television, al- 
though each nation broadcasters 
were subject, varying degrees, 
control and regulation. 

the last decade, however, 
broadcaster liberties have received 
critical second looks, although not 
from the direction one might expect. 
most the countries, terrorism 
has become harsh reality, and the 
broadcasting establishment, recog- 
nizing the power the medium and 
responsive the demands real- 
politik, has been backing away from 
coverage that, while might meet 
high professional standards for ac- 
curacy and independence, might 
also inflame already tense political 
situations. 

Anthony Smith points out 
his conclusion, unlikely that tel- 
evision these countries will ever 
ment free pressures—governmen- 
tal otherwise. 1970s have 
not, therefore, finally settled the 
question the political locus tele- 
vision,” says, most countries 
now have accepted that there will 
continuing debate this question, 
least long television mes- 
sages occupy scarce natural re- 
source the course transmis- 
sion.” 

Here again, the question gov- 
ernment involvement and control 
predicated the scarcity broad- 
cast frequencies. 
casting systems, then, might well 
benefit from the kinds reforms 
that many have been urging 
this country—reforms aimed 
overcoming problems inherent 
having limited number broad- 
cast channels. The issue not what 
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kind control beneficent state 
should exercise over television the 
name public service, but the will- 
ingness give new technologies 
chance compete removing the 
legal and political barriers that have 
protected established interests. 

enter period critical in- 
ternational policy formulation 
this area, such books Television 
and Political Life can increase our 
sensitivity the communication 
needs and aspirations our neigh- 
bors throughout the world. For each 
nation going try meet the 
challenge the new telecommuni- 
cations technologies accordance 
with its own social and economic ob- 
jectives. And behooves un- 
derstand them full. 


Presidential debates: 
accolades 
for charade 


The Great Debates: 

Carter vs. Ford, 1976 

edited Sidney Kraus. Indiana University 
Press. 553 pp. Paper, $19.50 


POPE McCORKLE 


nothing new for political cam- 
paigns conducted primarily 
through the news media. far 
back 1799, presidential candidate 
Thomas Jefferson declared that 
press the any cam- 
paign, and remained through- 
out the nineteenth century. Since 
the local newspaper was almost al- 
ways run avowed political parti- 
sans, were covered the 
party’s, not the public’s, interest. 

focusing individual candi- 
dates rather than party affiliation, 
modern broadcasting has contribut- 
the decline the media bias 
found these old newspaper cam- 
paigns. has done so, moreover, 
without engendering the media per- 
sonalities who—critics feared— 


Pope McCorkle, New York-based 
freelance specializing television, 
working for network news department 
during the presidential campaign. 


would gain the unswerving political 
loyalty the volatile masses 
through their television exposure. 
Quite the opposite has taken place: 
today’s politicians have been re- 
duced the status mere market- 
place commodities which are adver- 
tised differently precisely because 
they have much common. In- 
stead heightening the conflict be- 
tween candidates, the manner 
the nineteenth-century newspaper, 
television has more often served 
instrument consensus. 

The broadcast presidential de- 
bates epitomizes television’s consen- 
sual role. Even though debate 
its very nature might appear 
confrontation, the 
Kennedy-Nixon and Carter-Ford 
meetings proved bipartisan 
affirmations politics-as-usual, 
which the candidates tacitly em- 
braced each other’s positions 
most major issues. Kennedy and 
Nixon each advertised himself 
the stronger anticommunist and 
more productive economic manager, 
while Carter and Ford each promot- 
himself the better budget- 
balancer and more staunch defender 
American interests abroad. 

The examples 1960 and 1976 
suggest that there little prospect 
that true ideological conflict will oc- 
cur presidential debate. New 
York Times editor Max Frankel, 
one the panel members during the 
second debate three years ago, was 
even moved comment this fact 
during the program. “Give take 
a—a few billion dollars, give take 
one weapons systems,” remarked, 
“our leading politicians, and think 
you, too, gentlemen, seem settle 
roughly the same strategy the 
world roughly the same Pentagon 
budget cost.” 

While right-wingers 
wingers alike deplore the fact that 
the debates have not presented con- 
trasting visions the American 
people, “pluralist” social scientists 
applaud them for this very reason. 
Pluralists believe that the differ- 
ences between candidates 1960 
and 1976 were sufficient and that 
the dissident candidacies Goldwa- 


ter, Wallace, and McGovern the 
intervening years endangered the 
nation’s stability. Similarly, they see 
the televised joint appearances 
the two opposing candidates 
sign that the political center hold- 
ing. 


his 

assumption the contribu- 

tions The Great Debates: 
Carter vs. Ford, 1976. The 1976 de- 
bates were “great,” according the 
pluralists, because their occurrence 
was Signal that the American po- 
litical system had regained the equi- 
librium had lost during the turbu- 
lent, debateless election years since 
1960. 

The Great Debates presents itself 
the definitive source the 1976 
debates. contains twelve articles 
background and perspective, four- 
teen research reports concerning the 
“effects the the elec- 
torate, and also the texts the three 
presidential debates and the one 
vice-presidential debate. Despite 


this exhaustiveness, the book falls 
short. Most importantly, homoge- 
neity viewpoint makes the collec- 
tion oppressively monolithic. Re- 
plete with opening expressions 
support from Jimmy Carter and 
Gerald Ford, The Great Debates 
more authorized biography than 
authoritative study. 

sure, the pluralist-centrist 
logic comes dressed professori- 
prose. For example, over- 
view research the function and 
effects the debates, Professors 
David Sears and Steven 
Chaffee conclude the following: 
theorists, who see elec- 
tions mechanism for orderly 
transition and for the legitimation 
both the political system and the 
government that elected, would 
pleased with the contribution made 
the debates.” For their part, 
Professors Samuel Becker and 
Robert Pepper, and their colleagues, 
conclude hopeful pluralistic vein 
that “one the 
findings this study that the de- 
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bates stimulated exposure various 
kinds communication about the 
campaign without, the same time, 
causing voters balance their in- 
creasing support for their own can- 
didate becoming more negative 
toward the opposing candidate.” 

The inherent weaknesses this 
perspective become even clearer 
when the book turns analyzing 
three the crucial issues any 
agenda presidential-debate schol- 
arship: the debate format, the influ- 
ence the candidates the debate 
process, and the rights minority- 
party candidates. 

The fact that the 1960 and 1976 
meetings between the presidential 
candidates did not have true de- 
bating format downplayed 
throughout the book. The only ex- 
ception the token dissent Rich- 
ard Salant, former president CBS 
News and now NBC vice-chairman. 
“At the threshold,” remarks Mr. 
Salant, note discomfort with 
the title this book. conven- 


ient, 
continued 
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They [the Carter/Ford meetings] 
were not debates any more than the 
events 1960 were 
what the other contributors would 
apparently have forget: rather 
than engaging “true debates” 
with extensive statements position 
and one-on-one rebuttal, the presi- 
dential candidates 1960 and 1976 
came together for joint 
interviews. Instead pursu- 
ing this point, however, Salant in- 
sists that his criticism nothing 
more than semantical distinction. 
Elsewhere the book there are 
few proposals for tinkering with the 
format, but there serious dis- 
cussion the way which the 
structure different formats shapes 
the dialogue between the candi- 
dates. “Any format which provides 
enough time expose the candi- 
dates’ issues and personalities will 
do,” asserts the book’s editor his 
introductory article. 

The principal reason that the de- 
bates are staged joint interviews 
that the candidates not want 
them any other way. 1976 the 
sponsors the debates, the League 
Women Voters, further appeased 
representatives the Carter and 
Ford organizations allowing 
them play major role the se- 
lection the journalists for the pan- 
el; and, true form, The Great De- 
bates provides stout defense the 
candidates’ involvement the jour- 
nalistic process Peggy the 
former executive director the 
league. 

While most the contributors 
The Great Debates are silent this 
point, Salant does weigh with 
clear objection. matter ba- 
sic journalistic policy, the candi- 
dates their representatives should 
have had input—whatever 
was—in the selection process,” 
declares. result may well have 
been precisely the same. But once 
that principle abandoned, de- 
means the journalistic process.” 

number critics have charged 
that not only the journalistic process 
but also the rights such “minori- 
ty-party” candidates Eugene 


McCarthy were undermined the 
1976 debates. They point out that 
Section 315 the Communications 
Act mandates 
for use the airwaves all candi- 
dates. The view that the exclusive 
meetings between Carter and Ford 
violated the rights minority-party 
candidates is, course, not repre- 
sented The Great Debates. 
Professors Sidney Kraus and Her- 
bert Terry instead spend whole 
article trying justify the complex 
legal machinations that made the 
1976 debates possible. The Great 
Debates also full calls for the 
abolition Section 315 because 
the alleged impracticality airing 
all candidates’ views. characteris- 
tically selective fashion, however, 
not one article the book devoted 
exploring ways which some 
form equitable treatment for mi- 
nority-party candidates can guar- 
anteed Section 315 should indeed 
erased. The dictionary definition 
pluralism refers belief the 
virtue having more than one op- 
tion; but the selective pluralists 
The Great Debates, effect, believe 
there necessity having more 
than two. 


very real sense, the numerous 

shortcomings the book mirror 

those the debates themselves, 
well American politics the 
moment: all suffer from absence 
critical imagination and failure 
democratic nerve. Not too long 
ago was popular talk about the 
“vital” center American politics. 
Yet the pluralistic center now seems 
virtually dead, and there very lit- 
tle hope that conventional politics 
traditional political theory can 
revitalized time for the coming 
presidential election. There are 
those who would like blame this 
sad state political affairs tele- 
vision. The Great Debates, however, 
unintentionally provides evidence 
that the fault lies not with the medi- 
but with the kind messages 
major-party politicians, the 
League Women Voters, and 
mainstream social scientists are only 
too happy see carry. 
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Will there 
ever another 
TVseries 
worthwhile 
Sesame 


Yes, thank goodness. 
starts Monday, 
January 14. 


Joan Ganz Cooney and 
her Children’s Televi- 
sion Workshop saw 
way years ago 
teach kids, using the 
medium kids love best. 
The happy result was 
Sesame Street. 


Does anyone have 
told Sesame Street went 
become one the 
most successful 
shows ever? 


Now Joan Cooney and 
the Workshop are ready 
with new series every 
Sesame Street. It’s called 


3-2-1 Contact. will 
PBS stations Mon- 
days through Fridays. 


3-2-1 Contact about 
science. you just said 
ugh, maybe it’s because 
you grew without 
show like this, which 
pity. And national 
problem. 


Thousands bright 
and inquisitive young- 
sters start their school 
years with natural 
interest the sciences. 
But they get turned off 
before they ever reach 
junior high school. 
Thousands scientists 
and engineers are lost 
America the process. 
3-2-1 Contact will keep 
curiosity alive 8-to 
12-year olds bringing 


the same excitement 
science and technology 
that Sesame Streei 
brought the child’s 
first recognition 
letters and numbers. 


The National Science 
Foundation, The U.S. 
Department Edu- 
cation, and the Cor- 
poration for Public 
Broadcasting all con- 
tributed sizable sums 
help put 3-2-1 Contact 
the air. 


did we. 


Our motives are simple. 
invest more than 
million-and-a-half 
dollars day scientific 
research and devel- 
opment keep our 


Otis elevators, Pratt 
Whitney Aircraft jet 
engines, Carrier air 
conditioners, Sikorsky 
helicopters and other 
high-technology prod- 
ucts the best their 
fields—and create 
new and still better 
products. The United 
Technologies million 
grant for this show 
part our investment 
the future. We’re 
pleased make it. 


And we’re happy in- 
vite you and your 8-to 
12-year old friends 
watch3-2-1 Contact. See 
your local listings for 
the broadcast schedule. 
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Magna Carta, the Great Charter 
English liberties granted King John 
1215, one the most important 
documents the history 
mankind. laid the founda- 
tion for personal liberty, 


form law and justice and 


come. fact, many the 


national and state constitu- 
tions are directly traceable 
this historic document. 
Today, almost 765 years after the 
Magna Carta, the world still con- 
cerned with its basic issues personal 
freedom and freedom expression. 
Here, these freedoms depend our 
Constitution’s First Amendment 


freemen shall 


industry for almost 100 
played key role the re- specting Years, aware your 
of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; 


grievances. 


ideas and even phrases our 


An illumination by Sol Nodel, commissioned by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., and reprinted with their permission. 


MAGNA CARTA, CLAUSE 39, 
CHARTER 1215 A.D. 


and you the newspaper 
publishing industry who exercise 
its guarantee. 

Having been 
integral part your 


That’s one reason why 
our interest newspapering 
does not end with the pro- 
duction press systems. 
extends every facet the news- 
paper business: Your challenges, your 
goals, your many achievements and 
your problems. 

Graphic Systems Division, 
Rockwell International, 3100 South 
Central Avenue, Chicago 60650. 
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careful reader the press Oc- 
tober may have noticed that 
day earlier Justice Brennan had crit- 
icized the Supreme Court’s Gan- 
nett decision, which 5-4 major- 
ity held that members the public 
had constitutional right at- 
tend pretrial hearings criminal 
case. Even less widely reported, but 
potentially more significant, was the 
bulk the Justice’s remarks the 
dedication the Samuel New- 
house Law Center Rutgers Uni- 
versity, which set out estab- 
lish theory the First Amend- 
ment guide the Court deciding 
press cases, and the journalism pro- 
fession responding them. 

What the nature the special 
protection accorded the press under 
the Constitution, and how the 
press defined order claim 
it? Members the Court have 
offered very different answers 
these questions. Justice Potter Stew- 
art has said that the Constitution 
gives special protection the press 
institution. Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger has argued that there is, 
fact, nothing distinctive about the 
press institution, and that the 
use the word the First 
Amendment merely signifies par- 
ticular mode speaking, namely, 
publishing. his Rutgers address, 
Justice Brennan proposed way 
cut through this debate—and 
also took the press task for its 
hostility the Court, explaining 
that its posture based basic 
conceptual error. 


begin with the premise that there 
exists fundamental and necessary 
interdependence the Court and 
the press. The press needs the Court, 
only for the simple reason that the 


William Brennan, Jr., Associate 
Justice the United States Supreme 
Court. His address excerpted with 
the permission the Rutgers Law Re- 
view. 
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JUSTICE WILLIAM BRENNAN, JR. 


Why protect the press? 


Court the ultimate guardian 
the constitutional rights that support 
the press. And the Court has con- 
comitant need for the press, because 
through the press the Court receives 
the tacit and accumulated experi- 
ence the nation, and—because 
the judgments the Court ought 
also instruct and inspire—the 
Court needs the medium the press 
fulfill this task. 

This partnership the Court and 
the press not unique; merely 
exemplary the function that the 
press serves our society. money 
our political culture: the medi- 
through which the knowledge re- 
cent events exchanged; the coin 
which public discussion may pur- 


chased. 


recent years the press has tak- 
vigorous exception decisions 
the Court circumscribing the protec- 


tions the First Amendment extends 
the press the exercise this 
function. have dissented from 
many these opinions hamper- 
ing, not shackling, the press’s per- 
formance its crucial role help- 
ing maintain our open society, and 
have intention now defending 
them. concerned, however, that 
the heat the controversy the 
press may misapprehending the 
fundamental issues stake, and 
may consequently fail its impor- 
tant task illuminating these issues 
for the Court and the public. 

The violence the controversy 
cannot explained merely the 
fact that the Court has ruled ad- 
While the argument that the ability 
the press function has suffered 
grievous and unjustified damage 


may have merit some cases, 
others the vehemence the press’s 
reaction has been out all propor- 


Stanford Daily 


This police search the Stanford Daily’s newsroom 1971 culminated last year’s 
Supreme Court ruling that the search violated neither the First nor Fourth Amend- 
ments. Justice Brennan asks whether the press, its fury decisions such this, 
confuses the absolute right self-expression with the prerogatives enjoys per- 
forming the “communicative functions necessary for 
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tion the injury suffered. The 
source the press’s particular bit- 
terness can, believe, identified. 
stems from the confusion two 
distinct models the role the 
press our society that claim the 
protection the First Amendment. 

Under one model—which call 
the press re- 
quires and accorded the absolute 
protection the First Amendment. 
the other model—I call the 
“structural” model—the press’s in- 
terests may conflict with other soci- 
etal interests and adjustment the 
conflict occasion favors the com- 
peting claim. 

The model familiar. 
shoes, and the press, its present 
conflict with the Court, most often 
slips into the language and rhetori- 
cal stance with which this model 
associated even when 
model issue. Ac- 
cording this traditional “speech” 
model, the primary purpose the 
First Amendment more less ab- 
solutely prohibit any interference 
with freedom expression. The 
press seen the public spokes- 
man par excellence. Indeed, this 
model sometimes depicts the press 
simply collection individuals 
who wish speak out and broadly 
disseminate their views. 

This model draws its considerable 
power—I 
abiding commitment all feel 
the right self-expression, and, 
far goes, this model commands 
the widest consensus. the past two 
years, for example, the Court has 
twice unanimously struck down 
state statutes which prohibited the 
press from speaking out certain 
subjects and the Court has firmly re- 
jected judicial attempts muzzle 
press publication through prior re- 
straints. The “speech” model thus 
readily lends itself the heady rhet- 
oric absolutism. 

The “speech” model, however, 
has its limitations. mistake 
suppose that the First Amendment 
protects only self-expression, only 
the right speak out. believe that 
the First Amendment addition 
fosters the values democratic self- 
government. the words Profes- 
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sor Zechariah Chafee, “the First 
interest the attainment truth, 
that the country may not only 
adopt the wisest course action but 
carry out the wisest way.” The 
Amendment therefore also forbids 
the government interfering 
with the communicative process 
through which citizens exercise 
and prepare exercise our rights 
self-government. individual 
right speak out, even millions 
such rights aggregated together, will 
not sufficiently protect these social 
fact that [in Grosjean American 
Press the Court has referred 
“the circulation information 
which the public entitled virtue 
the constitutional guarantees.” 
(The emphasis mine.) 


nother way saying this 
the First Amendment 
protects the structure com- 
munications necessary for the exis- 
tence our democracy. This insight 
suggests the second model de- 
scribe the role the press our so- 
ciety. This second model structur- 
nature. focuses the rela- 
tionship the press the com- 
municative functions required 
our democratic beliefs. the extent 
the press makes these functions pos- 
sible, this model requires that re- 
ceive the protection the First 
Amendment. good example the 
press’s role providing and cir- 
culating the information necessary 
for informed public discussion. 
the extent the press, or, for that 
matter, the extent that any insti- 
tution uniquely performs this role, 
should receive unique First Amend- 
ment protection. 

This “structural” model the 
press has several important implica- 
tions. significantly extends the 
umbrella the press’s constitution- 
protections. The press shielded 
not only when speaks out, but 
when performs all the myriad 
tasks necessary for gather and 
disseminate the news. you can 
easily see, the stretch this protec- 
tion theoretically endless. Any im- 
position any kind the press will 
some measure affect its ability 


perform protected functions. There- 
fore this model requires Court 
weigh the effects the imposition 
against the social interests which are 
served the imposition. This inqui- 
impersonal, almost sociological 
nature. But does not fit com- 
fortably with the absolutist rhetoric 
associated with the first model the 
press have discussed. 

The decisions that have aroused 
the sharpest controversy between 
the Court and the press have been 
those decisions which the Court 
has tried wrestle with the consti- 
tutional implications this struc- 
tural model the press. For exam- 
ple, the reporters Branzburg 
Hayes argued that they were com- 
pelled reveal confidential sources 
notes before grand jury, their 
ability gather the news would 
impaired. its decision, the Court 
acknowledged that First Amend- 
ment interests were involved the 
process news gathering, but con- 
cluded that these interests were out- 
weighed society’s interest the 
enforcement the criminal law. 

Similarly, Zurcher Stanford 
Daily student newspaper contend- 
that its offices could not 
searched, usually the case, 
upon the issuance valid search 
warrant, but that subpoena which 
would give the newspaper the oppor- 
tunity contest the search 
advance was necessary. Again, the 
issue was not any restriction what 
the newspaper could actually say, 
but rather whether special proce- 
dures were necessary protect the 
press’s ability gather and publish 
the news. Once again, the Court 
held that whatever First Amend- 
ment interests were implicated were 
outweighed society’s interest 
law enforcement. 

Both these cases struck vehement, 
not violent, reactions from the 
press. About Zurcher, for example, 
the president the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
[Allen Neuharth] stated that the 
opinion sledgehammer the 
hands those who would batter the 
American people’s First Amend- 
ment Unfortunately, the re- 
sulting controversy generated more 
heat than light, and the reason, 
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The target the cover-up article free-lance writer 
Howard Morland about secrecy the Government’s 
hydrogen bomb program. pulls the H-bomb from 
encyclopedias, science journals, and other public sources— 
and points out that secrecy serves only protect the nuclear 
weapons bureaucracy from public examination. The Progres- 
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Government censorship. 
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think, that the press, order 
strengthen its rhetorical position, in- 
sisted treating these cases exactly 
they involved only the tradi- 
tional model the press public 
spokesman. The Washington Star, 
for example, argued that matters 
all too whether abridgment 
takes the obvious forms suppres- 
sion and censorship, the casual 
rummaging newspaper office 
search warrant.” 


course, have been try- 
ing make clear, matters 

great deal whether the 
press abridged because restric- 
tions are imposed what may 
say, whether the press abridged 
because its ability gather the 
news otherwise perform com- 
municative functions necessary for 
democracy impaired. The two 
different situations stem from two 
distinct constitutional models the 
press our society, and require two 
distinct forms analysis. The 
strong, absolutist rhetoric appropri- 
ate the first model only obfus- 
catory with respect the second. 
The tendency the press confuse 
these two models has, opinion, 
been the root much the re- 
cent acrimony press-Court rela- 
tions. The press has reacted its 
role public spokesman were be- 
ing restricted, and, 
quence, has occasion overreact- 
ed. 

Perhaps the clearest example 
the case Herbert Lando. The 
case raised the question whether 
public-figure plaintiff could dis- 
covery ask defendant journalist 
about his state mind when pub- 
lishing the alleged defamatory false- 
hood. Now clear that journal- 
ist’s state mind relevant his 
“subjective awareness probable 
falsity,” and thus the issue ac- 
tual malice. And traditionally 
plaintiff entitled discovery 
all relevant issues. Privileges are 
rare and strictly construed. Never- 
theless, the press argued that 
could not perform its functions un- 
der the First Amendment unless 
special “editorial” privilege were cre- 
ated shield from such inquiries. 

The Court rejected this argument, 
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and the result was virtually un- 
precedented outpouring scathing 
criticism. But its outrage against 
the Herbert decision, the press un- 
fortunately misapprehended the role 
model the press involved. The 
true role model involved can ig- 
nored, however, only the assump- 
tion that journalist’s state mind 
somehow special, and cannot 
impinged for any purpose. im- 
portant note that this assumption 
gathers its rhetorical basis from the 
model the press public spokes- 
man. For when citizen speaks pub- 
licly special, and, with only 
rare and stringent exceptions, what 
says cannot restricted for any 
purpose. But this not the model 
the press issue Herbert. The 
decision does not affect the actual 
malice standard set out Sullivan. 


FOR THE FACTS 
Have Supreme Court decisions ad- 
versely affected how journalism 
practiced? This, Justice Brennan 
has put it, empirical question. 
The Review therefore asking its 
readers help gather evidence upon 
which make judgment that should 
interest both journalists and 
the Court. 

How have reporters been affected 
the realization that state mind 
evidence vulnerable discovery? 
communication been 
affected, and are newsroom discus- 
sions potentially libelous stories less 
thorough, the wake 
What are reporters doing with their 
notes the light Branzburg, and are 
newsroom records being kept differ- 
ently since Stanford Daily? Are stories 
being lost killed for fear legal 
consequences? Are sources more 
difficult find, and are they more skit- 
tish? Are reporters and editors avoid- 
ing controversial subjects that their 
files will cleaner should they ac- 
quired warrant subpoena? What 
effects have other press-related deci- 
sions state and lower federal courts 
had reporters? And, finally, what 
extent are journalists now thinking 
themselves legal context, and how 
this affecting their work and the in- 
through the press? 

Please address all correspondence, 
confidence desired, the editor 
the Review. 


Instead the question raised Her- 
bert whether the press’s ability 
perform the communicative func- 
tions required our democratic so- 
ciety would significantly im- 
paired editorial privilege were 
not created. 

Note that this difficult and 
factual question, and one that can- 
not illuminated sharp sen- 
sational rhetoric. view report- 
ers will not cease publish because 
they are later asked about their state 
mind. the other hand, predeci- 
sional communications among edi- 
tors may well curtailed they 
may later used evidence li- 
bel suits. Since democracy re- 
quires informed and accurate 
press, and since predecisional edito- 
rial communications contribute 
informed and editorial 
judgments, would have held that 
such communications should receive 
qualified privilege. say 
qualified privilege because even the 
executive privilege bestowed upon 
the President the United States 
that may receive the informed 
and unimpeded advice his aides 
is, the case United States 
Nixon makes clear, qualified privi- 
lege. 


majority colleagues re- 
believed that the accuracy 
resulting publications would not 
impaired predecisional editorial 
communications were revealed. This 
matter judgment, about 
which reasonable men may differ. 
also, least form, empirical 
question, upon which the lessons 
later experience may persuasively 
brought bear. the press wishes 
play part this process, must 
carefully distinguish the basis 
which its constitutional 
based, and must tailor its argu- 
ments and its rhetoric accordingly. 
This may involve certain loss 
innocence, certain recognition that 
the press, like other institutions, 
must accommodate variety im- 
portant social interests. But the sad 
complexity our society makes this 
inevitable, and there alterna- 
tive but shrill and impotent isola- 
tion. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


Hope China 
THE REVIEW: 


own personal laurel Orville Schell 
for his review Bob Hope’s China ex- 
travaganza American Card Plays 
CJR, November/December). 
recent visitor the People’s Republic 
China, was appalled the pro- 
gram’s lack sensitivity the Chinese 
people, their culture, and history. 


LILLIAN M. MOIR 

Associate executive director 

Office Communication 

Christian Church (Disciples Christ) 


Barbed wires 


THE REVIEW: 


The article about the Latin American 
desks and UPI (“Inside the 
Wires’ Banana Republics,” CJR, No- 
vember/December) contains factual er- 
rors. 

Michael Massing focused criticism 
AP’s U.S. coverage for Latin America. 
spoke just six U.S. stories 
chosen day and ridiculed what 
termed wire service 
without defining what the phrase means 
him. 

For the record, the LPA desk filed not 
six but twenty-seven U.S. datelined sto- 
ries, not including sports items, that 
day. Over half concerned Latin America 
and politics. fifth concerned the 
Hispanic community related events. 
tenth concerned violence disaster, 
financial developments, 
items. The remainder were not directly 
Latin-related. This evidence does not 
support his charge sen- 
sationalism.” 

The article attributes execu- 
tive statement that enterprise report- 
ing done during off-hours. This 
flatly untrue. few examples enter- 
prise during regular work hours our 
LPA staff over sample period include 
features how OPEC price increases 
will affect Latin America, 
through for Hispanic actors New 
York’s legitimate theater, Latin Ameri- 
can involvement the U.S. art market, 
the growing language 
U.S. cities, Latin American jazz 
Newport and exclusive interview 


with imprisoned Argentine publisher Ja- 
cobo Timerman’s family prior his re- 
lease. 

Particularly misleading was Mas- 
sing’s criticism the LPA operation for 
reporting the U.S. Hispanic 
community. LPA control desk, 
charge assembling and filing Latin 
American wire Spanish. Covering the 
U.S. Hispanic community the prov- 
ince domestic bureaus the various 
cities and states. 

LPA international service aimed 
the Latin American media, not the 
Hispanic community the United 
States, fundamental misconception 
Massing’s article. 

Over and over, Massing’s poor grasp 
his subject shows through. one 
point criticizes LPA for making 
before sending Latin America. Yet, 
took another news service task for 
making substantive revision story. 
And, incredibly, defines 
the inclusion explanations that 
would make story intelligible Latin 
America. 

The article said has 300” 
subscribers and eight bureaus Latin 
America. fact, has over 430 news- 
paper and broadcast subscribers south 
the border, and thirteen offices. The 
author erroneously identifies George 
Krimsky, whom quotes major 
source. Krimsky not AP’s deputy 
news editor. deputy news editor 
for World Services. 


STANLEY SWINTON 
Vice-president and assistant 
general manager 


The Associated Press 
New York 


THE REVIEW: 


Michael Massing breaks golden rule 
responsible journalism, which 
present both sides controversial sto- 
ry. 

When Massing talked with me, 
only asked questions about the mechan- 
ics the Chester service operation and 
the reason for the numerical preemi- 
nence Argentinians. The explanation, 
being part that UPI had for decades 
large national service Argentina that 
was natural source for potential Ches- 
ter candidates, did not show his arti- 


SHED BUSINESS 


cle. did not ask about the Moro 
case, the anti-Pinochet meeting Ma- 
drid, and the grumblings staff mem- 
ber unhappy with his schedule op- 
eration that covers seven days week, 
twenty-four hours day. 

for the alleged preference for Ar- 
gentinian staffers, would have told him 
how personally hired, among others, 
the non-Argentinian staff members used 
gossip. 

Massing’s bad faith also shown 
the use figures from internal UPI 
study indicating large number sto- 
ries originated Argentina Novem- 
ber 1978. did not mention the expla- 
nation, included the same sentence 
UPI’s study, indicating that Argentina 
and Chile were then close war. 
also carried inordinately large num- 
ber stories from Nicaragua and more 
recently from Bolivia and Iran during 
the crisis those countries, and had 
nothing with the national origin 
the staff. 

ENRIQUE DURAND 


United Press International 
New York 


Michael Massing replies: There 
contradiction between, the one hand, 
changes its reporting and, the oth- 
er, criticizing serious distortions its 
Stories. 

the amount original report- 
ing undertaken LPA, felt could 
better than quote executive 
itself. far coverage New 
York and the U.S. Hispanic community 

Whatever covered due the 
enterprise our staffers, who 
their off-hours. This contention 
was confirmed other sources. 

Swinton’s assertion that LPA 
merely desk”’ contradicted 
his own allusions “examples 
the LPA staff. And Swin- 
ton told interview that the re- 
sponsibilities the Latin American 
desk include coverage 
related events New York. Further- 
more, listing examples 
does not address 
many these articles are perfunctory 
exercises. And, while Swinton says LPA 
not aimed the Hispanic community 
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cent LPA’s subscribers are located 

this country and that the 
ing this number increase. 

article did not state that only six 
stories had been filed from New York 
typical day; makes clear, 
these were mentioned only examples 
LPA’s domestic coverage. Nor did 
claim these were stories 
article attributes 
that appraisal third world partici- 
pants the UNESCO debates. 

Finally, obtaining consistent figures 
LPA’s operation was exceedingly 
difficult, since was quoted different 
numbers each several occasions 
which queried the AP. The difference 
between the number which 
mentions, and 
which refer to, part exercise 
semantics; defines the two different- 
ly. any case, the number bureaus 
cited was given senior member 
the LPA desk. The number sub- 
scribers and Krimsky’s title were con- 
veyed the AP’s World Services divi- 
sion. 

Durand, for his part, does not ad- 
dress the gist criticism UPI’s 
Chester service—the absence original 
reporting and the bias that character- 
izes its work. He, like Swinton, objects 
chiefly descriptions the desk’s op- 
eration. Even here, however, misses 
the point: not much the number 
Argentines the desk that matters, 
but the way they have abused their pow- 
(which learned about not through 
but from numerous individu- 
als affiliated with the Chester service, 
including superior UPI). 

the Moro case, asked see 
the cables question, but UPI denied 
permission. And regarding the dis- 
proportionate accorded Argen- 
tina, Claude Hippeau himself, vice 
president for UPI international, told 
has gotten undue 


The editors add: Soon after Massing’s 
article appeared, Chester desk em- 
ployees learned that, early Janu- 
ary, Durand would leaving New 
York for Washington, where would 
serve diplomatic correspondent. 
His place the Chester desk was 
taken Daniel Drosdoff, UPI’s man- 
ager for the Caribbean division, who 
will also serve the agency’s Latin 
American news editor. Other changes 
are scheduled for the service. 


bull’s-eye 


THE REVIEW: 


Your dart The Washington Star 
the November/December 
having failed prominently mention its 
own involvement libel suit when re- 
porting it] entirely misses the target. 
The Star did two stories the subject 
question. [The headline the first: 
ATTORNEY 
LINGTON SUES THE 
MURRAY GART 


Editor 
The Washington Star 


Despots falling 


THE REVIEW: 


Your story Nicaragua 
Despot Falls, the Press Stumbles,” 
CJR, September/October) reminded 
your earlier story Iran 
ing Iran the Shah’s Way,” CJR, Janu- 
ary/February) which the authors be- 
rated the American news media for 
their coverage the Iranian revolution, 
strongly suggesting that the Ayatollah 
Khomeini would never try obtain 
power for himself. 

can only hope that your author’s be- 
nign view Nicaragua’s present leaders 
more accurate than was that the 
authors the Iran piece regard 
Khomeini and the mullahs. 


R.T. 
Houston, Tex. 


Those energy reporters 


THE REVIEW: 


“Energy: Coping With (CJR, 
September/October) revealed much 
about the parochialism and egos two 
the participants did about the 
difficulties covering that issue. 

refer Steven Rattner’s statement 
that his publication and couple oth- 
national publications cover energy 


INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


The Columbia Journalism Review 
now accepting applications for the 
spring and summer programs. Interns 


will work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and pro- 
duction projects. Applicants should 
send their resumes, writing sample, 
and letter explaining their interest 
the Review. 


well, but the most recent difficulty, 
was pretty vividly demonstrated that 
the rest the country the quality the 
coverage just isn’t very good.” 

What the hell does know about the 
rest the country? 

refer also Stuart Diamond’s re- 
sponse the question which sources 
you trust: “In covering energy, you just 
filter out the biases the sources and 
you can figure out who’s right and 
wrong. I’ve had problems with that.” 

Shanahan’s response was too mild. 
She should have encouraged him drop 
journalism and seek higher calling. 
Surely someone with that unique gift 
has much offer confused world. 


DAVID KUHN 
State editor 
The Minneapolis Tribune 


Steven Rattner replies: The value 
Mr. criticisms and his qualifica- 
tions judge should self-evident 
from the tone his letter. 


Stuart Diamond replies: No, not 
wish drop journalism and seek 
higher calling, but merely pursue 
good journalism, which 
what described. course, com- 
ment assumes that reporters who cover 
energy know something about the sub- 
ject. Once reporter familiar with en- 
ergy, yes, just matter filtering 
out the biases. 


Correction 


Through error, the final lines 
ber/December “Chronicle,” were 
dropped. written, Mark VS. 
Monsky’s piece concluded: 

There were economists argue the 
viewpoints our economic disaster; mili- 
tary figures attack defend the status 
our national defense; Grey Panthers 
plead for our starving elderly; civil rights 
advocates plead our consciences. 

Eight hundred men and women who, 
very real sense, determine the input into this 
nation’s political and social thinking had 
gathered. They were fed tans and transis- 
iors, within desert watering hole. 

the way out the main lobby the 
Caesar’s Palace, there was bulletin notice 
announcing the next group, The Association 
Diesel Specialists. 

bellhop, pocketing some silver dollars, 
plopped bag into car trunk and snapped 
down. was the convention before 
asked. 

are you?” asked, uninterested. 

“TV News Directors.” 

“Oh. Let’s see, before you guys was West- 
ern Floor Covering.” 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


The Press whole new 
kind news source. Every 
issue delivers vital, surpris- 
ing, amusing, quotable facts 
you simply cannot get 
establishment media. Once 
you try The Press, 
hooked. 

The kinds invaluable 
facts and stories this unique, 
revealing publication gives 
you are reflected these 
questions which our readers 
can easily answer: 


great authors ben- 
efited from syphilis? How? 


Peking Children’s Hospi- 
tal, 2-year-old boy conscious 
and comfortable right through his 
hour-long intestinal surgery. How 
done? 


behavior found through surveys 
high school lavatories. What it? 


Lawrence Arabia de- 
stroyed years ago. has lain 
ruins since, inconveniencing hun- 
dreds thousands people. Now 
may rebuilt enormous 
expense. What it? 


The Shah Iran not the 
only world figure recently have 
lost empire. The other one 
American. Who? (Not Richard 
Nixon.) 


Women who have particu- 
lar habit common tend 
through menopause earlier. What 
the habit? 


What the significant new 
force Africa? (Not Russia 
Cuba.) 


Born Again Christian sects 
are turning against one another. 
Why? 


Are you risking cancer 
when you eat well-done ham- 
burger? 


which Arab country 
secret ally? 


ofthe many activities the 
Ayatollah has banned Iran, one 
flourishing (and, it's one every- 
one agrees actually not good for 
you). What it? 


more than other people 


intriguing 
you could answer you 


When you read the Press you are 
the unique position knowing more 
than other people. You have facts 
your fingertips, delivered conven- 
ient, easy read stories. You know 
trends that are starting develop. And 
you enjoy hidden stories that make 
events come life. 

Note: The Press does not take sides. 
are neither liberal nor conservative. 


(If readers detect any bias, ask them 

Isn’t time you had the kind jour- 
nal that delivers the real goods? That 


unattached the establishment, unin- 
fluenced any power group, unfet- 
tered bureaucratic restrictions? 

your answer “yes,” welcome 
the Press. 


Special no-risk offer 


introduce you the Press make 
you offer which incur the risk. 
send you FREE issue exam- 
ine your own leisure. 

you don’t like it, write cancel 
the bill and owe nothing. 

What’s more you change your 
mind any time after you subscribe, 
you can cancel your subscription and 
receive full refund for all unmailed 
issues. 

The Press not sold any news- 
stand. private journal that sent 
directly subscribers. 

And, you enjoy issues for only 
$9.95, savings $2.55! 

Send the coupon today, and join the 
select group readers who have the 
edge. Who are the know. Who can 
answer the unique, intriguing, out-of- 
the-way questions that illuminate 


Read the Press and know 


The typical Press reader intelli- 
gent, busy, demanding person who 
needs accurate information wide 
variety subjects. 

And simply cannot get from the es- 
tablishment media. Either because there 
isn’t time plow through reams pub- 
lished material, because the really 
hot information isn’t published, period. 

The Press gives you headful in- 
triguing, opinion-forming facts behind 
national and international affairs, 
money matters, science, people, sports, 
fads, consumer issues, fashions, sex, 
medicine, and much more. 

The Press scrutinizes existing news 
sources, culling the facts interest. 
And does its own investigative report- 
ing, ferreting out the stories and news 
nuggets other sources miss, intention- events, trends, personalities and issues 
ally otherwise. all over the globe. 


Yes, want the world’s best reporting 


delivered times year for only $9.95, savings $2.25 off the regular rate. 
understand that the first FREE issue mine examine, and don’t like may 
cancel and owe nothing. may also cancel subscription later on, and receive full 
refund all unmailed issues. 


CJ1 
112 East Street 
New York, 10003 
city STATE 


New Hope 
Energy Conservation? 


The U.S. still imports almost half its oil. 
New incentives for conservation may finally 
help reduce this dependence. 


Conservation the only 
near-term strategy that could re- 
duce America’s dependence 
imported oil. But Anthony 
Lewis, columnist for The New 
York Times, observes, 
vation not politically sexy 
idea. cannot described 
Manhattan Project. does not 
make Presidents sound bold.” 
short, conservation lacks clear 
constituency. 


Conservation doesn’t 
have mean sacrifice. 


The failure conservation 
attract constituency may result 
from the sacrifices Americans 
have been asked accept the 
name conservation. 

This unfortunate, because 
conservation actually describes 
the process getting more 
for less, improving the effi- 
ciency with which energy 
used. Daniel Yergin, co-editor 
Energy Future (Random House, 
1979), said all when termed 
the President’s program man- 
dating thermostat settings 


major setback for conservation. 
After all, who wants too 
cold the winter and too warm 
the summer? Yergin and other 
analysts believe that energy 
efficiency became way life, 
Americans could live com- 
percent less energy. 


New incentives need 
support. 


The Senate recently approved 
important new incentives for 
residential and commercial 
conservation and the House 
Representatives likely con- 
sider similar measures soon. 
may premature claim that 
long-overdue constituency for 
conservation finally taking 
shape. But Congressional action 
the new incentives may sug- 
gest that more Americans than 
ever before are willing look 
from their attics their base- 
ments for the “new” domestic 
energy the nation needs. 


Conservation opportunities 
also abound industry, which 


has already improved its energy 
efficiency percent since 
1973. But like homeowners and 
commercial property owners, 
industry often lacks the capital 
finds the payback (in fuel 
savings) too long invest 
many the conservation 
projects that could under- 
taken. Congress should extend 
the principle financial incen- 
tives industry, because conser- 
vation the best near-term 
energy strategy the nation 

can pursue. 


For copy paper con- 
servation incentives presented 
the Conference Board 
Ronald Wishart, Union 
Carbide’s director energy 
policy, write “Conservation,” 
Union Carbide Corporation, 
Box G-25, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


CARBIDE 


UNION 


NBC report 
fuels 
criticism 
from Shell Oil 


NBC News titled segment 
the oil companies “Fly Now, Freeze 
but did tell the real story 
Shell Oil Company’s decision pull out 
the Northeast’s home heating oil 
market? 


Complaint: The Shell Oil Company 
complained that NBC Nightly News 
report the activities the big oil 
companies distorted the facts” 
and was “misleading, inaccurate and 
dated October 22, J.H. DeNike, Shell’s 
vice president for oil products, said that 
the broadcast October 15, titled 
Now, Freeze Later,” the first five- 
part series, viewers with the dis- 
tinct impression that [Shell] sudden- 
made business decision empha- 
size the production jet fuel and thus 
leave New Englanders without heating 
oil this winter, and that took this ac- 
tion without considering our customers 
the public.” 

Mr. DeNike provided the Council 
had sent William Small, president 
NBC News. November Shell 
forwarded the Council its and 


The reports the National News Council 
are prepared the Council and appear 
the Review pertinent information and 
convenient reference source. Publica- 
tion, which made possible the Willi- 
and Mary Greve Foundation, does not 
imply approval disapproval the 
findings the foundation the Re- 
view. 

The Council’s conclusions were reached 
its meeting last November and 
the University Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


comments” covering the “Fly Now, 
Freeze Later” segment. This material, 
well the letter the Council 
October 22, was forwarded the 
Council NBC News November 

his letter Mr. Small, Mr. De- 
Nike said that “despite extensive in- 
terview taped with the NBC News Cor- 
respondent Brian Ross, and R.E. Hall, 
Shell’s General Manager Oil Products 
Business Centers, Houston, August 
which felt fully explained the situa- 
tion,” viewers were left with the impres- 
sion that Shell had and cal- 
made its decision withdraw. 
“This kind reporting, our view, 
does great disservice your network 
and your viewers’ understanding 
the current home heating oil situation,” 
said. 

his introduction the segment, 
John Chancellor said that Mr. Ross 
discovered” that some the big oil 
companies rather sell fuel for jet 
planes than heating oil for home fur- 
Mr. Ross said the broad- 
cast: 


For the oil companies this year, there’s been 
better business than making and selling 
fuel for jet airplanes, jet fuel. It’s delivered 
the big airports huge quantity, cheaply 
pipeline. And the airlines, which are adding 
more and more flights, are willing pay pre- 
mium 


Mr. Ross said that Texaco and Shell 
made plans completely cut off 
some their home heating oil dealers 
and customers who now have guaran- 
tee that they can get heating oil any- 
where 

illustrate its point about the 
“Freeze consequences the 
Shell decision, the NBC News report 
cited Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
dealer which “Shell tried cut off.” 
Mr. Ross went say that, only after 
government pressure was applied, Shell 
down and agreed sell this 
dealer some home heating oil.” 

its complaint, Shell declared: “Our 
withdrawal began 1975 when supplies 
were available. Further, had stated 
publicly and our dealers that 
would not abandon them. Nor did we.” 
And, “because wanted open,” 
said Shell, “various levels govern- 
ment,” including the Department En- 


ergy, were informed its decision 
withdraw. 

Shell said that its customers were in- 
formed that the withdrawal would take 
place orderly way over long pe- 
riod time.” 

his letter NBC News, Mr. De- 
Nike declared: 


Shell only sells wholesalers and not in- 
dividual home heating accounts. The with- 
drawal was gradually done, and wholesale 
customer Shell was abandoned. con- 
tracts were terminated. Beginning 1975, 
each customer was advised the withdrawal 
decision and was asked find another suppli- 
er. Once that supplier was found, Shell 
allowed the contract expire. Because the 
recent Iranian crude oil shut-off and resulting 
product shortage, few former Shell custom- 
ers could not find alternate suppliers this 
year; and after determining that this was the 
case, Shell purchased home heating oil the 
open market and sold those few remain- 
ing customers. 


One dealer unable find alternate 
supplier, said Shell, was C.H. Sprague 


Shell declared: 


‘Our withdrawal began 


1975 when 
supplies were available’ 


NATIONAL NEWS COUNCIL 


and Son, the Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, oil company cited the NBC 
News broadcast. Shell said that had 
scheduled meetings with Sprague before 
the government became involved, that 
never told the company would 
its supplies, and that continues 
supply Sprague today. 

Mr. DeNike said that Shell was with- 
drawing from the home heating oil busi- 
ness the Northeast because “the com- 
pany has traditionally emphasized the 
production gasoline, aviation turbine 
fuel and petrochemicals with the result 
that home heating oil has always been 
very small part the 

its follow-up analysis the broad- 
cast, Shell declared, response Mr. 
Ross’s charge concerning the profitabili- 
selling jet fuel, that ““We have re- 
duced our sales the Northeast tur- 
bine [jet] fuel and have continued 
try reduce our sales turbine fue! 
the Northeast.” This point was made 
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Mr. Hall the NBC interview, the 
company said, adding that it’s over- 
simplification” say that jet fuel de- 
livered the big airports huge 
quantities, cheaply pipeline.’ It’s 
true, you have the pipelines between 
your refinery and the ‘large airports.’ 
But that not the case for Shell the 

answer NBC’s assertion that 
Shell planned emphasize production 
jet fuel the expense home heat- 
ing oil, Shell said that this year 
making less jet fuel well less home 
heating oil compared last year. 

NBC News provided the Council 
November with copy Mr. 
Small’s response Mr. DeNike, dated 
the program. his letter the Council 
accompanying his response Shell, Mr. 
Small wrote: 


believe that the text what actually 
said this letter should answer the questions 
that they raised. 


the time the response Shell was 
prepared, NBC News did not have its 
possession copy Shell’s and 
comments” the broadcast. Nor did 
have the Council’s follow-up letter 
November asking for its views 
certain specific aspects the complaint 
growing out Shell’s analysis. has 
become apparent that the pressures 
coverage the explosive situation 
Iran have made difficult for NBC 
News’s executives respond immedi- 
ately these requests. 

his letter Mr. DeNike, Mr. 
Small wrote: 


Your objections the story appear di- 
rected the ‘impression’ left viewers, 
rather than any factual inaccuracies. be- 
lieve that the report was fair presentation 
the relevant facts and opinions, and did not, 
you claim, ‘distort’ Shell’s role the 
Northeast heating oil market. 

preparing the particular story ques- 
tion, NBC journalists were careful solicit 
the views both the oil industry, including 
Shell, and others who may disagree with you. 
believe all significant points view were 
aired, including Shell’s. And believe 
exercised reasonable editorial judgments 
determining what aspects our discussions 
with you and other interested parties were 
most relevant the story. 

You not dispute the main factual point 
the report: that Shell and other oil compa- 
nies have decided withdraw from the home 
heating oil business the Northeast. And 
not believe the story suggests Shell made 
its decision ‘arbitrary’ ‘callous’ man- 
ner. fact, the Shell spokesman appearing 
the story noted that the Company was con- 
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vinced that its home heating oil customers 
would able find alternate suppliers. 

reporting complex issue limited 
period time, NBC made various editorial 
judgments what information include 
omit.... Such judgments are the core 
the news gathering and dissemination proc- 
ess, and believe NBC News made them 
professional and responsible manner. 


November 27, two days before the 
meeting the National News Council 
and four weeks after copy the origi- 
nal Shell complaint had been hand- 
delivered NBC News, Jay Gerber 
NBC’s law department asked that the 
Council delay action this matter 
while considered whether the network 


implication the NBC 


report that 
the Shell pull-out was 
anew decision’ 


wished provide any further informa- 
tion the Council. 

The chronology communications 
between this Council and NBC makes 
clear that NBC had ample notice and 
opportunity respond Shell’s com- 
plaint before this meeting and, fact, 
NBC News President William Small 
ber Norman Isaacs, chairman 
the Council. If, however, Mr. Gerber’s 
letter November intended sug- 
gest that NBC, nevertheless, has further 
relevant evidence put before the 
Council, NBC’s attention called the 
provisions the Council’s rules con- 
cerning reconsideration. 


Analysis: The central points issue 
this complaint are the charges NBC 
News that the Shell Oil Company, with 
total disregard the consequences 
had suddenly decided 
cease supplying home heating oil 
the Northeast area the nation be- 
cause was more profitable sell jet 
fuel for airplanes 


The decision withdraw 


Regarding the suddenness the deci- 
sion, necessary bear mind only 


the viewer and listener saw and 


heard when the segment was broadcast. 
During the broadcast, NBC correspond- 
ent Brian Ross declared: 


And NBC News has learned that two major 
oil companies, very active the jet fuel busi- 
ness, Texaco and Shell, have made plans 
completely cut off some their home heating 


oil dealers and customers who now have 


guarantee that they can get heating oil any- 
where else. 


Mr. Ross later added: 


Shell headquarters Houston, the com- 
pany planning pull out the home 
heating oil business the Northeast. 


The complaint concerns only the Shell 
Oil Company. There was clearly im- 
plication the two statements above 
(emphasis added) that the pull-out 
Shell was new decision and that action 
Carrying out now progress. The 
listener and viewer was not made aware 
that the Shell decision took place 
1975, long before the current worldwide 
oil situation was exacerbated the sit- 
uation the Middle East. 

Ivan Maple, director marketing 
and industry liaison the Department 
Energy, told the Council’s staff that 
letter from the Shell Oil Company, 
well similar letters from other major 
oil companies, was received the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration (predeces- 
sor the Department Energy) some- 
time late 1975 early 1976 which, 
paraphrased part, read follows: 


You have our assurances that will contin- 
supply our customers for one year after 
the decontrol products. will continue 
honor our contractual commitments those 
customers who have extended contracts for 
the length those contracts and for one year 
beyond. will continue supply them, 
even areas where are pulling out. 


Home heating oil was decontrolled 
July 1976, but Shell lived its 
commitment, according Charles 
Burkhardt, executive vice president 
the New England Fuel Institute, or- 
ganization based Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, representing 1,134 indepen- 
dent home heating oil distributors the 
New England states. 

“They gave ample notice, all 
fairness them,” Mr. Burkhardt told 
the Council’s staff. said that be- 
came aware Shell’s decision pull 
out the New England home heating 
oil market year and half two 
years ago. can’t remember exactly.” 
said that Shell told dealers that 
planned withdraw completely June 
30, 1979. the time this notice there 
was shortage home heating oil, 
declared. went major and indepen- 
dent wholesalers who told ‘We can 
supply. It’s 

When Shell made its original an- 
nouncement withdraw, supplies were 
not that tight, Mr. Burkhardt said. But 
the time Shell was complete the 
cutback (June 30, 1979), was dif- 
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ferent situation; oil supplies had become 
scarcer.” 

“It was time,” Mr. Burkhardt said, 
the president had mandated that 
240 million barrels home heating oil 
held primary storage the oil 
companies provide adequate supplies 
meet normal needs. This goal was 
reached.... During this period, and 
the early stages their announcement 
[to withdraw], Shell lived their 
commitments, and they did intelli- 
gently.” 

The Council’s staff notes that the pre- 
sident’s announced goal 240 million 
barrels, according Department En- 
ergy sources, had reached 251 million 
barrels the end October, and that 
Shell’s commitment this goal— 
million barrels—had been surpassed 
October 200,000 barrels. 

Mr. Maple the Department En- 
ergy confirmed the Council’s staff 
that Shell, beginning late 1975, when 
supplies were not tight, gradually began 
phase out its northeastern home 
heating oil commitment, and that the 
summer 1979 had narrowed its cus- 
tomer list from approximately 340 (as 
1975) about dozen that had not 
found alternative sources supply. 

“Shell continuing supply these 
companies,” Mr. Maple said, “until al- 
ternative sources are found.” 

spot check the 340 dealers, the 
Council’s staff was informed, without 
exception, that Shell had not terminated 
single contract. All said that they had 
found alternative sources supply. All 
dealers checked said that they were 
notified the Shell withdrawal least 
year ago. Several said that they were 
aware the decision Shell pull 
out the home heating oil market 
the Northeast far back four five 
years ago. 

During the NBC News broadcast, re- 
porter Ross declared: 


This summer, Shell tried cut off this home 
heating oil dealer Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, who serves 45,000 homes here. 
Shell said the dealer would have get his 
heating oil somewhere else. But nine other oil 
companies turned this dealer down. 

Finally, after lot pressure from sena- 
tors and congressmen from this area, Shell 
backed down; agreed sell this dealer some 
home heating oil. But Shell says still plans 
get out the home heating oil business 
this part the country quickly possible. 


The dealer, unidentified NBC, was 
C.H. Sprague and Son. Sprague was 
one the approximately twelve dealers 
Shell said had difficulty finding re- 
placement supplies. Henry Powers, pres- 
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ident Sprague, told the Council staff 
that heard about the Shell pull-out 
“at least couple years ago.” Mr. 
Powers said that Shell representatives 
visited the company’s corporate head- 
quarters Boston discuss its plans 
withdraw. (Sprague relocated its head 
offices Portsmouth this past summer.) 
“In general terms,” Mr. Powers said, 
“it [the announcement withdraw] was 
put public print. was well aired and 
they did good job making known. 
was every New Hampshire paper, 
radio, television, all over. wouldn’t 
put all this Shell. When they origi- 
nally told us, they did good job, and 
tried hard replace their volume.” 


spot check 
340 Shell dealers, the 
staff was 


informed that contracts 
had been 


Mr. Powers explained that one-third 
Sprague’s home heating oil comes 
from its own refinery and that two- 
thirds supplied Shell. When that 
portion the broadcast pertaining 
Sprague was read him, Mr. Powers 
responded: 


Basically, that’s right. But Shell didn’t tell 
this summer. They told two years ago. 
wasn’t something that happened mo- 
ment’s notice. Still, were unable find 
someone supply the home heating oil 
needed. They implied that Shell did this over- 
night. The only inaccuracy was that they im- 
plied that had momentarily been cut off. 
That was wrong implication. They [Shell] 
gave plenty notice....Shell never said 
we’re going cut you off.’ 


Mr. Powers went say that 
Sprague’s two-year contract with Shell 
expired May 31, 1979. said 
was told Shell June 1979 that 
had all contractual arrange- 
ments” and that “it was standing its 
previous announcement withdraw. 
effect, were our own after twenty- 
two years with Shell. knew 
advance two years ago that Shell want- 
get out and tried every possible, 
conceivable angle getting another 
supplier, but none could found.” 

After informing government officials 
the situation, Mr. Powers said was 
notified, early July, that Shell would 
supply Sprague month-to-month 
basis. Mr. Powers refused this offer, 
said, stating, “You can’t live 
month-to-month basis. would 
failing the public.... couldn’t the 


governor October and say ‘hey, 

his instigation, Mr. Powers said, 
meeting was held Washington July 
the office Senator John Durkin 
New Hampshire. Most the New 
England congressional delegation was 
there, were representatives from 
Sprague, the Department Energy, 
and Shell. 

has been very, very good sup- 
Mr. Powers said. wasn’t there 
castigate them. had merely focus 
the problem the eye.” 

Shell and Sprague agreed the 
meeting continue talking and, July 
25, officials from both companies met 
the Sprague office. According Mr. 
Powers, they “drew concept” and 
ironed out the details meeting 
August 15. Shell agreed, said Mr. Pow- 
ers, supply Sprague con- 
tractual basis” with one million barrels 
heating oil for the 1979-80 winter 
heating season return for all the nap- 
tha produced Sprague’s northeast 
refinery. Mr. Powers added that the 
contract covers the current heating sea- 
son only and that next year 
our own again.” 

Shell contends that governmental in- 
tervention was unnecessary; that ar- 
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ranged, prior the July meeting, 
meet with Sprague July iron 
out the matter. Mr. Powers said Shell 
made that arrangement July 11. 

The results all this, according 
high-ranking official the Depart- 
ment Energy who asked that his 
name not published, that Shell sim- 
ply reiterated its previous commitment: 


They had never said they would cut off 
Sprague, and they didn’t. They had tried for 
several years get Sprague find alterna- 
tive sources. Sprague had not found such 
sources. There was time when could have 
found such sources, when anybody seriously 
looking for supplies could so. The big 
refiners were looking for customers, there be- 
ing somewhat glut. was the season 
following the disastrous season 
the Northeast, when waterways 
froze over and the weather was the ex- 
tremes. 

the end November 1977, total 
270.6 million barrels was reserve, 
against 223.6 million the corresponding 
date 1976. Shell, itself, didn’t particularly 
mind then that Sprague was customer. 

Last summer, Shell prodded Sprague. 
had been long time since announced its 
plans withdraw. put the pressure. But 
also had its commitment. still has, and 
it’s living it. think always intended 
so. The prodding from Washington 
didn’t hurt, although may have been un- 
necessary. 


According the 
Department Energy, 


Shell was ata 
competitive disadvantage 
the Northeast’ 


The Department Energy source 
then added: 


oil company today can dumb enough 
shoot its own foot. Responsible oil companies 
today cannot afford create bad public im- 
age. And Shell one the better oil compa- 
nies, with reputation for fair dealing. 
responsible company. 


The profitability factor 


Shell, according oil industry statis- 
tics, has never been among the top oil 
companies providing the Northeast 
with home heating oil. The Department 
Energy said that, most, Shell’s 
share that market, composite ba- 
sis, did not top percent. The reason, 
given Shell, and confirmed the 
Department Energy, that Shell had 
supply the area from its nearest refin- 
ing facilities, the Gulf Coast, 1,500 
miles away. was logistical problem 
not faced Exxon, Texaco, and Mobil, 
three the area’s top heating oil suppli- 
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ers. Together, they supply from 
percent the area’s requirements. All 
three have refineries New Jersey. 

Shell had tried, two occasions 
the early 1970s, overcome this logisti- 
cal handicap. Its efforts build refin- 
ery Delaware were thwarted that 
state’s legislature when passed law 
prohibiting heavy industry and trans- 
shipment terminals Delaware’s coast- 
area. The company’s efforts build 
refinery New Jersey were abandoned 
result the Arab oil embargo 
1973-74 and problems arising from en- 
vironmental protests. 

According Department Energy 
sources, Shell was placed competi- 
Northeast dealers with home heating 
oil. Logistics that required Shell ship 


How complain 
The National News Council 


The National News Council has two 
committees the Grievance Commit- 
tee, which takes complaints from any in- 
dividual organization concerning 
inaccuracy unfairness news re- 
port, and the Freedom the Press 
Committee, which takes complaints 
from news organizations concerning the 
restriction access information 
the public interest, the preservation 
freedom communication, and the 
advancement accurate and fair re- 
porting. 

The procedure follow filing 
grievance simple: 

Write the news organization and 
send copy your letter complaint 
the Council. 

you are not sure whom ad- 
dress your complaint news organi- 
zation, send directly the Council. 
copy will forwarded the appropri- 
ate news executive. 

your complaint concerns printed 
news report, include copy the re- 
port, the name the publication, and 
the date. 

your complaint concerns radio 
television news report, include the name 
the station, the name the network, 
and the date and the time airing. 

sure include specific informa- 
tion possible why you are com- 
plaining. 

Complaints either committee 
should addressed to: 


The National News Council 
One Lincoin Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 


home heating oil boat from the Gulf 
area also made necessary that Shell 
charge more for the product. This 
amounted anywhere from one 
three cents more per gallon 1975, 
when Shell made its decision with- 
draw. 

The company has announced that 
also gradually reducing its supply 
jet fuel the Northeast, the many 
small airports far removed from the 
larger cities, for the same competitive 
reasons that apply home heating oil. 
Boston via pipeline tanker from the 
Gulf its Sewaren, New Jersey, termi- 
nal; from there barge its Fall Riv- 
er, Massachusetts, terminal; from there 
pipeline its Waltham, Massachu- 
setts terminal; and from there Logan. 
Logan, Shell supplies about per- 
cent the total jet fuel. 

Shell’s jet fuel sales nationwide thus 
far 1979 are running rate 
percent less than such sales 1978, ac- 
cording the company. 

Shell has been strong, traditionally, 
the production gasoline, aviation tur- 
bine (jet) fuel, and petrochemicals 
which find their way the production 
process into myriad consumer, agricul- 
tural, and industrial products and pro- 
cesses. 

“The company,” according the De- 
partment Energy, reaching its de- 
cision 1975 pull out the North- 
east home heating oil, was simply 
making business decision place its 
emphasis those production areas 
which was strongest. the same 
time, continued its marketing home 
heating oil areas where the logistical 
problem distance from refinery 
market created favorable competitive 
position. the Midwest, Shell has 
refinery the Mississippi River near 
St. Louis. It’s competitive that area.” 

Mr. Hall Shell, the interview 

with Mr. Ross NBC News, said that 
“the company’s long-range plan has 
been continue grow with the trans- 
portation sector, such the gasoline 
business, and jet fuel business for the 
growing airline and grow the 
chemical end our business. Shell 
probably the largest petroleum-based 
chemical company the country, about 
ten percent our requirements.” 
continued: 
certain amount that heating oil diesel 
was feedstock for the petrochemical end 
our business, which makes things like plastics 
that into automobiles reduce the weight 
meet mileage requirements, medicines, fer- 
tilizers for agricultural needs. 
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BRINGS YOU THE 
AND BEYOND 


WATCH NOVA, NOVA MADE POSSIBLE PART 
ONLY DOCUMENTARY GRANT FROM 

ERIES, YOUR LOCAL 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING COMPANY CALLED 


TUESDAY EVENINGS. CHECK 
YOUR LOCAL LISTINGS. 


THE PROGRAM THAT 


Regarding the profitability jet fuel 
sales versus home heating oil sales, 
Department Energy spokesman said 
that they have way validate such 
figures: 


Currently, would agree that jet fuel sales 
are slightly more profitable than home heat- 
ing oil sales, but other factors are involved, 
such the quantity sold and the logistics. 
When you talk about huge amounts jet fuel 
going into airport from nearby refineries 
there difference profits from smaller 


‘The broadcast’s title, 
Fly Now, Freeze Later, 


while catchy, 
was misleading’ 


amounts coming from afar, boat 
truck. Then, you have add the factor 
involved how much that jet fuel comes 
from oil imported from other lands, the Mid- 
East for instance. 


Council action: Contrary the impres- 
sion that the NBC report clearly intend- 
convey, the record provides strong 
support for the contention Shell Oil 
Company that, from 1975 until the 
summer 1979, the company acted 
responsible and careful manner carry- 
ing out its 1975 policy decision with- 
draw from supplying home heating oil 
the Northeast area. This documented 
Department Energy records and 
the many dealers the area, includ- 
ing even the C.H. Sprague and Son 
Company, which was featured the 
NBC News segment. 

The title, Now, Freeze Later,” 
while catchy, was misleading insofar 
Shell’s performance record was con- 
cerned. The record incontrovertible: 
There was nothing sudden about Shell’s 
decision actions. More- 
over, light the timing the origi- 
nal decision—1975—there was clear 
overstress the report Shell’s desire 
for higher profits from jet fuel. The poli- 
decision was made time when the 
oil situation the Middle East and the 
price explosion had not fully material- 
ized. Most certainly, profit played role 
Shell’s 1975 decision, properly 
does all such business actions, but the 
NBC News report’s emphasis sudden 
action take advantage high profits 
unsupported. With respect the sup- 
ply home heating oil, clear that 
was unfair make appear that Shell 
had total disregard any “Freeze 
Later” consequences. 
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The Council finds the complaint 
against the NBC Nightly News segment 
warranted. 


Concurring: Brady, Isaacs, McKay, 
Roberts, Rusher, and Scott. 


Abstaining: Huston, Otwell, Pulitzer, 
Renick, and Williams. 


Note: Council member Salant absented 
himself from the discussion and the vote 
because vice-chairman NBC. 


Concurring opinion Mr. Brady and Mr. 
Rusher: join the Council majority 
finding the complaint against the NBC 
Nightly News segment warranted. 

hold the NBC News report 
strident and accusatory. The distortions 
regarding Shell’s actions particular, 
and oil companies general, reflect 
mindset that translates into biased and 
times deceitful presentation. Such 
report can only termed irresponsible. 

The broadcast contains several state- 
ments for which supporting evidence 
offered. Mr. Ross begins with the as- 
sertion that the oil companies this 
year there has been better business 
than making and selling fuel for jet air- 
planes.” This opinion which not 
supported the information given 
Mr. Ross Shell the taped interview 
verification from outside sources. 

the same paragraph, Mr. Ross 
says, “The fuel that goes into these air- 
planes almost the same product 
home heating oil. There little differ- 
ence.” people having knowledge 
oil refining this means the two prod- 
ucts are virtually interchangeable when, 
fact, they are not. Mr. Ross apparent- 
made effort learn the difference, 
much less convey the air. 

The taped interview with Mr. Hall 
seems have been edited reinforce 
the thrust the program title: “Fly 
Now, Freeze Later.” Mr. Hall was 
quoted the broadcast saying 
Shell’s decision withdraw from the 
Northeast was business decision. Im- 
mediately following this statement dur- 
ing the interview, Mr. Hall said the fol- 
lowing: 


And time has proved that correct, the ex- 
tent that almost all the 340 customers have 
found new suppliers except this handful. And 
this handful continue work with that 
they not without product during the 
heating season until they can find alter- 
nate supplier. 


There was reference the broad- 
cast this follow-up statement. 


also find destructive public 
confidence the reliability television 
news the projection camera (as was 
done this case) unidentified sil- 
houettes speaking with dubbed-in 
voices, which are then identified 
the audience those authoritative 
industry government officials, con- 
vey opinions that square precisely with 
the theme the broadcast but express 
views directly opposite those set forth 
officially the company government 
agency. 

Such representations inevitably inject 
cloak-and-dagger element into the 
viewer’s consideration whatever issue 
being presented way that distorts 
fair judgment. They also are subject 
manipulation, both the authentici- 
the statement being made and the 
competence the person being quoted 
speak from first-hand knowledge. 


UPI charges 
Synanon 
with harassment 


United Press International ac- 
cused the Synanon Foundation, Inc., 
“flooding” the nation’s news media with 
lawyer’s letters threatening libel suits 
part systematic pattern intimida- 
tion designed suppress all stories the 
cult considered unfavorable. Even re- 
ports the Pulitzer Prize awarded the 
Point Reyes (California) Light for its 
Synanon exposé drew letters de- 
manding retraction pain suit. 


Compiaint: letter dated November 
21, 1979, United Press International 
charged that the Synanon Foundation, 
Inc., had made systematic efforts 
threaten UPI with litigation, undermine 
UPI’s reputation and relationships with 
subscribers and, generally, object any 
news coverage which reflects unfavora- 
bly upon Synanon.” 

UPI included its complaint twenty- 
two documents support its case, and 
called them part” the file 
the Synanon Foundation. 

According UPI, the first demands 
began November 1978, when Syna- 
non objected news coverage the 
case which Los Angeles attorney 
Paul Morantz was bitten rattle- 
snake placed his mailbox. Mr. Mo- 
rantz had won $300,000 court verdict 
against Synanon. Two Synanon mem- 
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bers were arrested suspicion com- 
mitting the crime against Mr. Morantz 
and Synanon founder Charles Dede- 
rich was taken into custody warrant 
charging conspiracy and solicitation for 
murder. 

UPI maintained that coverage 
the rattlesnake episode and subse- 
quent accounts kept matters pub- 
lic record and committed inaccura- 
cies. 

UPI further asserted that Synanon’s 
lawyers have been the na- 
tion’s news media with what the news 
agency called demands for re- 
tractions. The statement was also made 
that Synanon’s lawyers sought 
reports the awarding the 
Pulitzer Prize the Point Reyes Light 
for its investigative series Synanon. 
UPI and other news services quoted the 
Pulitzer board summation and the Sy- 
nanon legal letters that ev- 
eryone ‘correct the allegations...and 
retract them their 

memorandum H.L. Stevenson, 
vice president and editor-in-chief, UPI’s 
attorney, Bruce Sanford, reported: 


Inevitably, one two small publishers car- 
ried wholly inappropriate ‘apologies’ ‘cor- 
rections’ reprinted Synanon’s statements 
out misguided sense ‘equal time.’ Inev- 
itably, too, many editors began refrain 
from using any wire stories about Synanon 
out fear litigation belief that ‘it 
just wasn’t worth risking lawsuit.’ Gradual- 
ly, UPI saw that Synanon’s tenacity was 
earning some limited success its efforts 
stifle unfavorable news coverage its activi- 
ties. The major news organization might not 
intimidated, but smaller publishers who 
could ill afford libel lawsuit were shying 
away from reporting the news. 


Miriam Crawford the Synanon 
Foundation’s legal department denied 
that Synanon was guilty harassment 
the media. feel it’s somewhat 
the opposite,” she said. feel totally 
harassed the media.” 

She acknowledged, telephone con- 
versations with the Council’s staff, that 
several hundred letters had been sent 
publishers, broadcasters, and news or- 
ganizations demanding retractions 
threat libel suit. However, she said, 
have never, ever threatened anyone 
the media.” She said the letters were 
designed protect the foundation’s 
right sue, required the Califor- 
nia Civil Code, but they were also de- 
signed get editors “tell the truth 
about Synanon.” 

Ms. Crawford went say: “Re- 
gardless what Synanon says the 
media...they’re more interested 
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printing what they’ve already deter- 
mined true, regardless whether 
not.” 

Ms. Crawford said the large number 
letters stemmed from Synanon’s be- 
lief that democracy must 
stand for their own She 
asked why UPI had not brought suit 
against Synanon felt was being 
coerced. 

Only few retractions have actually 
been printed, Ms. Crawford said, but 
Synanon intends keep sending such 
letters whenever considers them war- 
ranted even takes five six years 
bring the press around its view the 
truth. much they have right 
print have right watchdog what 
they print,” she said. 


Council action: The Council acknowl- 
edges receipt the complaint UPI 
against Synanon Foundation, Inc., and 
instructs the staff conduct thorough 
examination the issues posed and re- 
port back the Council the earliest 
practicable time. also recommended 
that study the matter indem- 
nification included the research. 


Concurring: Brady, Isaacs, 
McKay, Pulitzer, Roberts, 
Rusher, Salant, Scott, and Williams. 


Abstaining: Otwell. 


Council not 
‘an arbiter 
taste’ writing 
headlines 


Issue: Accuracy headlines one 
thing. But sensational headlines 
themselves merit condemnation? 


Debra Ryba New York 
City complained about series New 
York Post headlines, which she said 
were “of extremely provocative and 
biased nature which lead problem sit- 
uations.” Ms. Ryba said: 


The following are few examples sensa- 
tionalism that the publisher, Mr. (Rupert) 
Murdoch, uses sell his newspapers. 


Inflammatory atmosphere: August 15, 1979, 
FIRE HIM! This the front page headline pub- 


lished during the Andrew Young affair. The 


story quoted only one far-right Jewish organi- 
zation, the American Zionist Organization, 


demanding that Mr. Young replaced. 


Political bias: September 11, 1979, THEY'RE 
ALL CRAZY FOR KENNEDY. This blatantly edi- 
torial headline capped all-Kennedy issue 
filled with sensational stories that were all pro 
Kennedy. 


Aura fear: Here the Post uses misleading 
headlines create atmosphere crime. 
Reading some the Post’s ‘glorified’ crime 
headlines almost parallels the ‘yellow journal- 
ism’ days William Randolph Hearst. 


August 23, 1979, FURY POLICE KILL PSY- 
CHO. What urgent about this story and 
why does take precedence over other major 
stories? 


September 11, 1979 (inside paper), TERROR 
THE TUNNELS. Nobody was seriously in- 
jured. 


September 15, 1979, MAYHEM OUR 
STREETS. The Post took two isolated criminal 
incidents and attempted blow them 
panic proportions. 


Non-news trivia: July 11, 1979, SAFE. 
Here another example sensationalism 
used the Post inform the public about 
Skylab which was considered NASA 
scientists never have endangered the city 
the first place. 


Mr. Murdoch insults the intelligence his 
readers daily. surprised that responsible 
persons organizations have not had the 
courage the desire step forward and reg- 
ister their indignation his high-handed 
publishing tactics. 


The Post declined comment the 
complaint. 


Council action: All the instances cited 
the complainant are examples 
what she says were sensational head- 
lines. But sensational headlines them- 
selves not necessarily merit consider- 
ation the Council. The Council 
concerned when they beyond sensa- 
tionalism and are inaccurate 
ing. 

The Council believes report the 
chairman the British Press Council, 
Lord Shawcross, applicable. said: 


The (British) Council can condemn tenden- 
tious headlines....It is, however, not ar- 
biter taste nor can attempt control the 
manners contemporary society. 


The News Council believes that while 
the headlines complained about may 
have offended the taste the complain- 
ant, there allegation that they were 
inaccurate. The Council, therefore, dis- 
misses the complaint. 


Concurring: Brady, Isaacs, 
McKay, Otwell, Pulitzer, Renick, Rob- 
erts, Rusher, Salant, Scott, and Wil- 
liams. 
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Smith 
meeting place for the inquisitive 


Would you like speak the corporate corporate spokesmen have said what one 
leaders this country time when they are not major steel company officer wrote us: “No matter 
pressed decision-demanding issues? Better what the corporate theme, Smithsonian consistently 
reach them special private time? That time fed out the computer our most efficient buy.” 
when they choose unwind picking their Efficient beyond CPM. Efficient reaching the best 
home-delivered copy Smithsonian. concentration the best people the best time, 

How know much? Because many when enjoying themselves. 


subscribers put their 


Be 


They enjoy the way editorial 
matter and the ads placed Smithsonian work 
together. They enrich one another. They work togeth- 
encourage each reader 
evaluate and respond anew. This bond between 
our editorial content and your advertising message 
one reason Smithsonian great and rewarding 


And amarketplace for you. 


money where their minds are. 


magazine, issue after issue, month after month. 
Rewarding both reader and 
Smithsonian gives the well-rounded opinion 
leader balanced editorial perspective diverse 
topical subjects doesn't find his regular 
how Smithsonian offers the corporate 
advertiser refreshing opportunity reach 
opinion leaders. 


THE 


will have the enviable journalistic freedom 
independent newsweekly. The editor 
also will have demanding job that requires: 

Provable editing and rewrite skills. Ability 
make sense finely-hewn editorials. flair for 
layout. Strength inspire the best from good 
reporters, and encourage new correspon- 
dents and stringers around the country moet 
our high standards. Perception spot im- 
portant stories amid the barrage informa- 
tion. 

candidate unfamiliar with the National 
Catholic Reporter unlikely chosen. 
This 15-year-old, lay-run paper looks 
church and society light justice, reform, 
and the social-spiritual promise Vatican II. 
NCR is, the best sense, Catholic paper 
serving catholic readership. 

The editor responsible with the publisher 
for determining the editorial budget. The editor 
manages the budget, and responsible for 
the editorial content, the newsroom 
and bureau staffs. But the news people are 
accustomed open discussion decision- 
making. 

This paper has national and international 
audience. The editor must have years 
minimum newspaper-magazine experience, 
national stature. 

The successful candidate will spend about 
two months working with the current editor. 
want person who can start between March 
and April 15, 1980. 

Send complete resume (no telephone 
calls) and salary expectations. Also include 
cover letter that gives your analysis NCR's 
role the U.S. church and society. Send to: 
Jason Petosa, Publisher, NCR, P.O. Box 
281, Kansas City, 64141. 


12th ANNUAL 
ROBERT KENNEDY 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 


For Outstanding Coverage 
the Problems 
the Disadvantaged 


Entry deadline: January 31, 1980. En- 
tries accepted from print, TV, radio, 
and photojournalism. 


For infermation and entry blanks 
write: Redmon, Executive Di- 
rector, 1029 31st Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 


Awards Committee 
Jack Rosenthal, Chairman 
New York Times 
Paul Duke 
PBS 
Betty Cole Dukert 
NBC News 
Guthman 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Dorothy Gilliam 
Washington Post 


REPORTS 


Media Star Joyce Purnick, The 
Nation, September 22, 1979 


display editorial jitters prompted 
the vision Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han with one foot the Oval Office, the 
liberal weekly The Nation this fall 
brought out single-issue issue devoted 
entirely the neoconservative junior 
senator from New York. particular 
interest Joyce Purnick’s analysis 
the senator’s role darling the me- 
dia. Puckish, temperamental, charming, 
erudite, flamboyant, and eminently 
quotable, says Purnick, Moynihan 
natural grabbing the press’s attention 
(six features The New York Times 
Magazine alone). 

But readers who follow the colorful 
careerist, she charges, learn precious lit- 
tle about what they really need 
know—his service such disparate 
masters JFK, LBJ, Nixon, and Ford; 
his counterproductive tenure ambas- 
sador the U.N.; his trades with Loui- 
siana senator Long, chairman 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
which Moynihan serves; and, most re- 
cently, his outrageous, not racist, re- 
marks connection with New York’s 
plans for the rehabilitation the South 
Bronx don’t want housing 
the South Bronx they wouldn’t burn 

What accounts for the uncritical cov- 
erage? Possibly, suggests Purnick, it’s 
the senator’s friendship with Abe and 
Mike (The New York Times’s A.M. 
Rosenthal and the Daily News’s Mich- 
ael maybe it’s his gift for 
snowing reporters. Certainly, says Pur- 
nick, the press’s own laziness counts for 
something: reporters don’t always 
their homework, and 
professor very, very smart. Smart 
enough, anyway, outsmart the press. 


the Public’s Right Information 
Task The President’s Commis- 
sion the Accident Three Mile Is- 
October 1979 


Happily, the most extensive fallout from 
the Three Mile Island accident has 
proved the inquiries that mush- 


roomed after everybody went home. 
This commission task force had the for- 
midable assignment determining how 
well the public was informed during the 
spring crisis. First, the task force studied 
the performance public information 
officials (representatives Metropoli- 
tan Edison, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, and the White House) 
providing information the media. Sec- 
ond, looked into the performance 
the media getting that information 
the public. 

The task force recreated the flow 
official information the crisis devel- 
oped, interviewed forty-one journalists 
who covered the accident site and 
from Washington, analyzed the role 
local radio, reviewed foreign press cov- 
erage, and surveyed editorial opinion 
nuclear power both before and after the 
accident. The pivotal piece the team’s 
research, the authors emphasize, de- 
tailed content analysis media cover- 
age the wires, the networks, and the 
Los Angeles Times, The New York 
Times, and The Washington Post. 

The report finds that Met was 
completely unprepared deal with 
situation such magnitude—indeed, 
the description the utility’s informa- 
tion activity astonishing. When 
comes the media, the repori con- 
cludes that they were some ways simi- 
larly unprepared, often tending mir- 
ror the confusion their sources, and 
frequently failing put official informa- 
figures, for example—in 
context. With few outstanding excep- 
tions, however (the Post and Daily 
News New York), the investigators 
judge that the press succeeded avoid- 
ing the sensationalism with which has 
commonly been taxed. 

“To the extent that journalists learn 
about nuclear technology and develop 
standard comparison for future acci- 
dents,” the report concludes, can 
help reduce the confusion 
rounds such accidents. But the major 
and initial burden the area public 
information falls those who operate 
and regulate the nuclear plants. They 
failed serve the public’s right know 
Three Mile Island.” 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


Crisis: German Mass Media and 
Oil Supply Hans Mathias Kep- 
plinger and Herbert Roth, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Fall 1979 


funny thing happened the West 
German press the way reporting 
the oil situation few years ago. The 
bad news the fall 1973 was that the 
Arabs were nationalizing private oil 
companies, deliveries Holland had 
curtailed, OPEC’s 
prices were being 
creased, and production been 
significantly cut back. The good news, 
the other hand, was that far the 
Federal Republic Germany was con- 
cerned, for many reasons imports were 
up, the quality the product was high, 
and supplies seemed secure. what did 
the West German media make all 
these developments? According this 
provocative study, what they made 
was Crisis. 

Kepplinger, professor communi- 
cation research the University 
Mainz, and Roth, freelance writer 
based that city, have examined the 
coverage three national, quality news- 
papers and two tabloids over the six- 
month period ending February 1974. 
Despite the facts supply and demand, 
they found all five reporting that sup- 
plies were insufficient endangered. 
The language “‘energy cri- 
sis,” “supply crisis,” 
“growth and on, began ap- 
pear with such regularity that eventu- 
ally reached what the authors term 
“critical other words, they 
contend, the misreporting was frequent 
enough, and similar enough, start 
chain reaction. 

Public perceptions were affected, they 
demonstrate, and with it, public de- 
mand. The upshot: reserves declined, 
lines gas stations lengthened, deliver- 
ies home heating oil were postponed, 
Sunday driving was restricted. The so- 
called crisis that inevitably material- 
ized, the authors argue, was not genu- 
ine crisis normal supply all, but 
rather artificial crisis extraordi- 
nary demand. And what more, after 
creating the crisis the first place, the 
West German press went attribute 
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the whole thing oil-company and 
OPEC conspiracies. the media could 
create the myth oil crisis 1973, 
the authors ask, what other illusions are 
they creating this very moment? 


The Politics Behind Min- 
Jeffrey Klein, Mother Jones, Sep- 
tember/October 1979 


Not many the articles the burgeon- 
ing bibliography television’s most 
popular public affairs program explore 
the subject applying the show’s own 
techniques. Here, Mother Jones’s per- 
sistent representative pursues reluc- 
tant Mike Wallace until cornered 
last during cross-country flight. 

The maverick muckraker, turns out, 
appears reserve warm spot his 
heart for the Nixon-Agnew-Kissinger 
days, cold spot for the women’s move- 
ment many feminists our busi- 
ness lose that soft, round, appealing 
quality”), and the most comfortable 
spot all for the elite upper-middle- 
class stories which has personal 
interest. refuses disclose his pay, 
vigorously defends his ownership 
property Haiti, and denies absolutely 
former colleague’s charges corpo- 
rate stop signs the program’s outer 
limits. 

Outwallacing Wallace, Klein ques- 
tions the program’s journalistic timidity. 
Why, the author wonders, does the show 
squander much its time the 
quacks and humbugs, bureaucrats and 
boondoggles, while rarely taking the 
important stories? difficult, Wal- 
lace explains, produce visually inter- 
esting segments the kinds subjects 
Klein would obviously prefer: structural 
unemployment, for example, Bert 
Lance’s banking saga, the distribu- 
tion wealth America. 

But another part the answer 
emerges Wallace’s candid description 
himself member the establish- 
ment press covering establishment sto- 
ries: his own admission, never 
questions the premises the society 
which lives. Klein’s aggressive in- 
terview makes clear, muck appears 
the eye the raker. 


Call for Applications 
National 
Fellowships 
the 
Humanities 
for Journalists 


Program with grants 
nine-month academic: year, plus tui- 


‘tion and $550 travel and book al- 
arch 


leted applications 


For applications 
write 
Director: 


C-14 Cypress Hall 
Stanford University 
Stanford, 94305 
(415) 497-4937 


3564 LSA Building 

The University Michigan 
Ann Arbor, 48109 
(313) 763-2400 


Fellowship program funded the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 


POLITICAL 
REPORTING: 
COVERING 
THE 
CONVENTION 


THE 1980 SUMMER INSTITUTE 
THE COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 
July 28-August 22, 1980 
non-credit course political report- 
ing for college students with some 
newspaper broadcast experience 
and working professionals. Intensive, 
daily classroom and practical experi- 
ence. Report the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention and have your sto- 
ries published aired through our net- 
work local newspapers and radio 
stations. Deadline for applications: 
February For further details please 

write: Summer Institute 
Graduate School Journalism, 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 
Attention: Susan Stein 
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develop more energy 
takes more than one-track mind. 
There are numerous paths more one our petroleum engineers. oil can produced. 
energy for America—and First, Jim helped adapt oil produc- time when some people are 
people are exploring many them. tion techniques drill horizontally trying limit the activities energy 
Because we're active oil, coal seams before mining, think worth noting 
gas, coal and uranium, our 43,000 move potentially hazardous methane what individuals like Jim Davis can 
people have wide variety skills. gas. more coal can produced, allowed switch tracks 
they work together, and some- more safely. and produce more energy. 
times cross over from one energy Now Jim helping apply this 
project another, they develop same horizontal drilling system get 
“multi-track” minds. petroleum deposits that were pre- 
For example, consider Jim Davis, viously too difficult tap. more 


Doing more with energy. 


Conoco, Stamford, 06904 1979 
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Iran executes more, 
cancels scholarships 


Chicago Tribune 7/27/79 


LONDON—Zimbabwe Rhodesian guerrilla leaders de- 
manded Monday that Commonwealth peacekeeping force 
several thousand armed men—one with teeth—be set 
enforce cease-fire the war between their forces 
and white-led troops the government Prime Minister 
Muzorewa. 


Los Angeles Times 11/20/79 


NoPermit Obituaries 


Needed For Area 


Ms. Michelle O’Brien, 39. 
Accidents Wistar Village Drive, tired 
employee Richmond New- 

The Times Argus! spapers Inc. 
(Barre-Montpelier, Times-Dispatch 11/25/79 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn. (AP) Five 
more persons were charged Wednesday 
the mushrooming investigation 
alleged corruption New Britain’s city 
government, state police reported. 
Greenwich Time 11/15/79 


More bad mushrooms 


PM-VIRGINIA 

Desks’ 

explosion the Greene County 


government 
The 


10-24-79 


woman’s 


Daily Herald (Biloxi, Miss.) 10/11/79 
The Highland Parker 


(Highland Park, Mich.) 10/ 18/79 


Two Soviet ships collide, one dies 


The Blackfoot, Idaho, News 11/1/79 


Teacher Strike Deficit goal met, but budget 
Annoying ‘fair poor, Carter says 


Palm Beach (Fla.) Post 11/21/79 Chicago Tribune 1/18/79 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original chppings suitable 
for reproduction: please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address 
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